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EVER nod EVER 



FOR EVER AND EVER 


Mary Burchell 


When Leonie Creighton was chosen as Claire Elstone's companion on a voyage to 
Australia, she knew that the whole purpose of the journey was to separate Claire from a young 
man of whomherfather disapproved. So it was a considerable shock to her to find, the first 
night out, that this very young man was aboard too in the capacity of Assistant Surgeon—and 
that he didn't seem to be quite the villain that Sir James had pictured. 

Leonie was extremely worried as to what to do; and she had troubles of her own as well, 
connected with the Senior Surgeon, who had, it seemed, thought her a silly little flirt in her 
hospital days and did not seem prepared to revise his opinion now. 

But when an emergency arose on board, it was to Leonie that he turned for extra help in 
the ship's hospital, and so began for her a happiness that was not to end with the voyage but to 
last"for ever and ever". 



CHAPTERONE 


"Tooooot-toot!Toot-toot! Tooooot-toot! Toot-toot!" From far overhead sounded the call of the 
ship's siren. And, as the long-short, short-short cry dominated every other sound on board, a 
faint shiver seemed to pass through the ship. Hardly a movement—only the suggestion of a 
movement. For a second all the gay, eager, excited chatter was stilled, and then it broke out 
with even more energy in cries of— 

"We're off!" "She's moving!" "Goodbye—goodbye!" Leonie, whose own more personal 
goodbyes had been said in her mother's house that morning, stood back a pace or two from the 
ship's rail and waved decorously and gratefully to her employer on the wharf below. But, even 
as she did so, she was aware that he probably did not see her at all. For him, as he waved his 
very expensive, fine linen handkerchief, there was only one person on the ship. His daughter 
Claire, who stood beside Leonie. 

"Goodbye!" Claire called, in her sweet, clear voice, and her dark eyes widened with sudden 
emotion, while the peach-like curve of her cheek flushed with feeling. 

"She is a pretty creature!" Leonie thought, with a sideways glance at what she was already 
beginning to regard as her charge. "No wonder he thinks the earth revolves round her." 

"Look! You can see the water between us now!" Claire Elstone turned to Leonie for a 
moment, her lovely face alight and quivering with an almost childlike joy which Leonie had not 
expected. "We're really off. We're safely started!" 

"Safely" was not a word Leonie herself would have applied to the departure of so famous a 
liner as the Capricorna, which, after all, must have accomplished this process rather often, but 
if Claire felt they had achieved something, that was all right with Leonie. So she just smiled 
reassuringly and said, "Yes—we're off. First stop Gibraltar," and waved once more to her 
employer, hoping that poor Sir James was not feeling utterly bereft as he saw his one adored 
chick sail away on the voyage which he had planned with such care. 

That she herself should have been part of the plan was still something Leonie could hardly 
credit. And, as she stood there now, watching others make their more poignant and heartfelt 
goodbyes, her thoughts travelled back to that incredible bleak January morning when Sir James 
Elstone, head of Elstone Electrical Enterprises Ltd., had called her into his palatial private office 
and bade her be seated in one of the handsome mahogany chairs usually reserved for much 
more distinguished visitors. 

Leonie was not even one of Sir James's two private secretaries. She was merely the 
secretary of the principal private secretary. She had sometimes, it was true, done personal 
work for the head of the firm, and on two occasions at least she had received an Olympian nod 
of approval. But never had she expected him to face her across what looked like half an acre of 
gleaming mahogany and address her as though she were a board meeting. Rather an important 
board meeting at that. 

"Now, Miss Creighton"—Sir James consulted some notes on the desk in front of him—"you 
have been with us two years, and daring that time you have given every satisfaction. This has 



prompted me to consider you for a somewhat—somewhat special assignment, which has great 
personal significance for myself." He paused, and Leonie respectfully said, "Yes, Sir James," just 
as though she knew what he was talking about, which she did not. 

"Perhaps I might ask you a few questions?" 

The head of the firm shot such a shrewd glance at her at this point that Leonie felt rather 
like an unsatisfactory shareholder, and hastened to say again, "Yes, Sir James." 

"You are"— he consulted the notes once more— "twenty-two?" 

"Yes." 

"Hm—pity you're not older," he muttered, thereby making Leonie feel that perhaps she 
should bloom, mellow and even wither very slightly, all in the space of a few minutes. But she 
remained looking very fresh and young and eager. 

"You live with your family?" 

"My mother and sister—yes. My father is dead." 

"And you have had some nursing experience?" 

"I had two years' hospital training, but I'm not a fully qualified nurse," Leonie explained, 
wondering what this could possibly have to do with any job Sir James had in mind for her. "My 
father died, and it was necessary for me to earn money more quickly and more lavishly than 
one does as a nurse." 

"Quite so. Are you engaged to be married?" 

"Why—no. Sir James." 

"Any attachment?" 

"N-no," said Leonie, who would not have been surprised by now if he had wanted to know 
her size in shoes and the name of her favorite film actor. 

"So that there would be no bar to your leaving England for a matter of some months?" 

"Leaving England?" gasped Leonie. Suddenly this last question, in contrast to the purely 
academic ones, jerked her into the amazed, excited realization that Sir James' inexplicable 
curiosity was leading up to something breath-taking. "Do you mean you—you want me to go to 
one of our offices abroad?" 

"No, Miss Creighton. It has nothing to do with the office. It would be simpler perhaps if it 
had." And suddenly Sir James passed his hand over his face and looked, incredible though it 
might seem, rather lost and unhappy. 

"If there is anything I can do to help you—" Leonie began. Then she realized that these were 
somewhat peculiar words for a very minor secretary to use to the millionaire head of Elstone 
Electrical Enterprises Ltd., so she smiled shyly, blushed slightly and was silent. 



"It concerns my daughter, Claire. She is my only child. Her mother died when she was ten. I 
never married again." 

Once more Sir James paused, and for a moment Leonie—who was sensitive and had a loving 
heart for those in distress—translated those few short sentences into a picture of loneliness 
and emptiness which no amount of money had been able to mitigate. 

"Yes, Sir James?" she prompted gently, after a moment, and he roused himself from a most 
uncharacteristic reverie. 

"She is twenty now, and I don't mind admitting that all my fondest hopes are wrapped up in 
her. I've tried to do my best for her and give her everything I thought she should or could need. 
But towards the end of this year—last year, I mean—she was very ill with pleurisy and 
pneumonia, and she has been much too long recovering. Now the doctors strongly advise a 
long sea voyage. She seems to like the idea of going out to visit her Australian cousins, but I 
can't possibly get away just now, and in any case she needs a companion more of her own age. 
And that is where you come in." 

"I, Sir James?" Astonishment and a sort of wild, heart-searching excitement took hold of 
Leonie, though she still held on to her common sense. "But she must have lots of personal 
friends who would be a more obvious choice." 

"They have no nursing experience." Sir James looked suddenly rather like a very 
distinguished mule digging its heels in. 

"But—please don't think I'm not grateful and overwhelmed by your suggestion," Leonie said 
earnestly, "but it doesn't sound to me as though your daughter would need someone with 
nursing experience so much as a personal friend. There would be nurses and a doctor on board, 
you know. Or you could send a trained nurse with her—" 

"No, no. Nothing which suggests I am anxious about her health." 

Leonie hesitated. Not because she did not long to snatch at this incredible, unheard-of 
opportunity with both hands, but because she had the curious and not altogether comfortable 
conviction that she could not have been told the whole of the situation. 

"I can't really suppose," she said at last, "that my rather limited nursing experience would 
make me a more suitable companion for Miss Elstone than one of her personal friends. I feel. 
Sir James"—she groped for the most tactful way of saying what she felt—"that there must be 
rather more to the situation than that. Won't you please be a little franker with me?" 

For a moment she saw him frown, and she was terribly afraid that she had cast away the 
most wonderful, the most fairy-tale offer ever likely to come her way. But then his expression 
cleared and, apparently not displeased, he said, "Well, I see you have judgment and some 
common-sense caution. I suppose I should be glad of that." He sighed impatiently. "There is 
more to the situation. But what I'm telling you now is in the strictest confidence, and on the 
understanding that my daughter never knows I mentioned the matter to you." 

"Of course! And please don't think me inquisitive. But, if the situation is a delicate one, I'm 
afraid I must know about it before I agree to be involved. I suppose" —Leonie smiled at her 
employer—"there is a man in it somewhere?" 



Sir James nodded, and pressed his lips together. "That was largely what delayed her 
recovery," he conceded. "Fretting after him, I mean. He was quite unsuitable, and I had to put 
my foot down. He was almost a nobody—though that, in itself, would not have mattered so 
much. What did matter was that he was an unreliable type too." 

"Are you quite sure?" asked Leonie doubtfully. 

"How do you mean?—am I sure?" inquired her employer, in the tone of one who was 
always sure. "Of course I'm sure. You don't suppose I've become the head of this business 
without knowing how to judge men, do you?" 

"N-no. But sometimes, the more affectionate and anxious a parent is, the less he is able to 
judge for a young daughter," Leonie ventured to point out. 

Again Sir James gave her that shrewd glance. 

"You mean he tends to value money and position above affection? Well, that isn't so in my 
case. Miss Creighton. I loved my own wife too well not to know what really matters in a 
marriage." 

He said that with a slight sigh, and with such simple frankness that immediately Leonie felt 
herself on his side. 

"But this man my girl wanted was no good. I knew that, and refused to entertain the idea of 
her marrying him. She's used to her own way, and there was a lot of trouble. Then she was very 
ill, and that made things worse. I think and hope she has got over him now—or is getting over 
him. But I don't know which of her friends encouraged this business or who was in her 
confidence. That's why I don't want one of them to go with her. I want someone who can act as 
a companion, but who will keep her wits about her and see my girl doesn't make a fool of 
herself again." 

"I see." Leonie passed in rapid mental review her probable duties and responsibilities. "I 
shouldn't, you realize, have any real authority over her. And, equally. Sir James, I couldn't 
undertake to play the part of even the most well-intentioned spy." 

"Good God, of course not! Just keep your eyes open and act towards her as you would with 
any girl friend whose interests you had at heart." 

"That, of course, I could do," Leonie said, with her most open smile. "And I would do it very 
willingly. But how, exactly, are you going to explain my presence to her?" 

"You will be described as going out to the Sydney office on business. You won't need to go 
into details with Claire. I shall merely tell her that one of our girls is going out to Australia, 
which will give her an excellent chance to have a companion." 

"To Australia!" repeated Leonie slowly and incredulously. "To Australia? This is a serious 
suggestion that I should go out to Australia with your daughter?" 

For the first time. Sir James smiled with a sort of indulgent amusement. 


"I don't think it will be necessary to go further," he said. 



"Further?" gasped Leonie. "Can one go further?" 


"Of course. Most of the ships on the Antipodean Line go cruising in the Pacific after the 
Australian run," explained Sir James, as though he were talking of a trip to Southend and a few 
excursions up and down the coast. "If Claire chooses to go on, and you think she will be happily 
and harmlessly employed doing so, you can leave her there and fly home. The Sydney office will 
have instructions to arrange everything." 

"W-will they?" murmured Leonie, not quite believing that all this was really happening. 

"On the other hand, if Claire wants your company on the way back, you can either continue 
with her on the cruise, or stay on in Australia while she visits her cousins—whichever she 
chooses. In either case, as you will realize, I am putting a good deal of confidence in your 
judgment and good sense." 

"More than I feel I deserve," Leonie exclaimed sincerely; 

"Well"—again Sir James smiled—"as I told you, I consider myself a good judge of people. 
And Mr. Collier also gave it as his opinion that you were the right girl for the job." 

“Did he?" Leonie was surprised to learn that her rather silent immediate employer had ever 
given her so much thought. "I'm very grateful to him. And to you even more so. I can't tell you 
how—how exciting—how unbelievable it all seems! But I will do my best to justify your trust in 
me. Sir James." 

"All right, my dear," said Sir James, thereby greatly astonishing her. 

Then he rose to his feet, shedding the identity of the anxious father and becoming once 
more the immensely important business head. 

"Go and see Mr. Collier now. All your expenses will be paid, of course, including a grant to fit 
you out suitably for the journey. Your salary will be paid to your mother in your absence, and 
you yourself will receive an expense allowance. I think that's all." 

"Really"—Leonie was a good deal overcome—"you are much, much too generous! I could 
manage—" 

"Oh, no," her employer said drily. "Nothing is easier to give than money—if you have it. 
Collier has instructions to attend to everything. I'll see you again, of course, before you leave, in 
about three weeks' time. And I suppose Claire and you had better meet sometime." 

Unexpectedly, he held out his hand, and Leonie clasped it—respectfully but with genuine 
warmth. 

"I'll do my very best," she promised again. 

And that was how the fairy story began. 

Three incredibly crowded and wonderful weeks had followed. For the first time since her 
father's death, Leonie had ample money at her disposal. But, to her credit be it said, she spent 
her employer's money as carefully and conscientiously as she would have spent her own. 



Her instructions, however, were explicit. She was to be provided for in every way as befitted 
a companion of Claire Elstone. And if this stopped short of mink and diamonds, at least it meant 
that Leonie was able to buy a modest but beautiful travelling wardrobe, supremely becoming to 
her rather piquant charm. 

Strictly speaking, she was not beautiful, being hardly queenly or impressive enough for that 
word to apply. But, though few might turn and look at her in a crowd, equally, few forgot her 
easily once they had paused long enough to note the Celtic charm of her soft dark hair and 
dark-lashed blue eyes, which she inherited from a Highland Scottish mother. 

When she smiled, an enchanting hollow appeared just below the curve of her cheek-bones, 
and there was something endearing about her small, straight nose and the soft red mouth 
which smiled very easily. Above all, more than one patient in her nursing days had been 
soothed and cheered by the mere sound of her beautifully pitched speaking voice. 

Sir James was as good as his word about arranging for the two girls to meet. But as his idea 
of an informal meeting was dinner at the Savoy, at no time did Leonie—somewhat overawed by 
her surroundings—ever feel that she got near, in any sense, to the girl she was to accompany 
half way across the world. 

Claire Elstone was unexpectedly sweet and charming, with an air of delicacy which was 
appealing. Spoiled she might be, in the sense of having obviously had almost every material 
wish always gratified. But she showed no signs of either haughtiness or pettishness, and Leonie 
thought she might have had many more difficult charges than this. 

Indeed, although there were only two years between them, Leonie immediately felt rather 
protective towards the other girl, and felt sure they would not find it hard to get on terms with 
each other, once they were established in a less formal setting. 

On the great day of departure Leonie bade her mother and her sister Judith a loving—even, 
at the end, a slightly tearful—farewell, and set out for Fenchurch Street and the train which was 
to take her down to Tilbury. 

Claire was coming down by car, so Leonie travelled the first short stage of her journey alone. 
This was fortunate, since she thus had no witness to the fact that she nervously checked over 
her passport, tickets, money, inoculation certificates and boarding-card a dozen times, and 
panicked in a mortifying way at least twice when she thought she had lost one of the precious 
documents. 

Arrived at the ship almost an hour before Claire and her father Leonie walked up the steeply 
sloping gangway, trying to look as used to all this as the mink-clad lady in front, while all the 
time she could hardly contain her joy and her excitement at the beauty of the scene before her. 

In all the world there are few more wonderful, more heart-warming sights than that of a 
great white-painted liner—fresh, gleaming, graceful and trim, in spite of its immensity—ready 
to set sail for the ends of the earth. 

In some curious way there clings to it something of the beauty and the glory and the 
mystery of the strange places it has visited. Proud, secure, the embodiment of every would-be 
traveller's dreams, it is the symbol of the adventure for which all of us long, from the moment 
we dream our childish dreams until our hearts are still. 



To Leonie, who had never even stepped aboard a great ship before, every detail was 
fascinating. The white, scrubbed decks, the towering funnels, the gleaming brass. She almost 
tripped over the high door-sill as she gazed around, trying not to miss a thing. 

A friendly stewardess showed her to the enchantingly luxurious suite which she was to share 
with Claire, and not Ali Baba in his magic cave, not Monte Cristo on his island, ever inspected 
the surroundings with more fascinated delight than Leonie on this occasion. 

Identical staterooms were joined by a charming sitting-room, and everywhere the scheme 
was maple inlaid with tulip-wood, with curtains and covers of green-and-white glazed chintz. 
The beds, the built-in wardrobes, the luxurious armchairs in the sitting-room, the glass-fronted 
cupboards for books and personal belongings, were all suggestive of a luxury suite in a country 
house, rather than something on a ship which was to sail the seven seas. 

"I can't believe it!" Leonie said to the stewardess. "I never imagined that anything so—so 
permanent and luxurious could float on the water." 

"There's a good deal more floating on the water besides your suite," the stewardess told 
her, with good-humored amusement. "This is one of the biggest ships of the line. We're 
carrying close on two thousand people on this run." 

"Two thousand!" 

"Counting the crew. There are about six hundred of them, about the same number of first- 
class passengers, and close on eight hundred in the tourist class. You ought to walk around a bit 
and see the public rooms and make yourself at home." 

And so that was how Leonie came to be walking round the ship-pacing the beautiful 
promenade deck, glancing into the palatial dining-room and the glittering ballroom, where she 
noted there was also a screen for cinema shows, peeping into the semi-circular bar, with its 
beautiful curved sweep of windows around two sides. 

It was as she turned away from this last sight that she cannoned unexpectedly into someone 
who was coming rapidly from the other direction. 

"I say—I am sorry!" The dark-haired young man in uniform caught her by the arm to keep 
her from stumbling. "Did I hurt you?" 

"Oh, no." Leonie shook her head and smiled. "It was my own fault, in any case." 

"I don't know about that. But certainly we don't want to start making our own casualties, 
before we've even put to sea." Intelligent dark eyes looked down at her in amused friendliness. 
"I'm Kingsley Stour, the Assistant Surgeon." 

No one who has once been a nurse ever quite loses respect for the name of surgeon, and, 
instinctively straightening up, Leonie said, "Mr. Stour, I'm even more sorry for my clumsiness. I 
used to be a nurse, and I feel I should be calling you 'sir' and grovelling." 

"I'm not that sort of surgeon." He grinned, taking her point immediately. "You're thinking of 
the Senior Surgeon. I'm just the Assistant, signed on for the voyage only. Pembridge is the big 
white chief in this outfit." 



"Pembridge?" Leonie repeated the name reflectively, and, unexpectedly, from the days of 
her early training, a faint breath of discomfiture and apprehension blew upon her. "There was a 
surgeon called Pembridge in the hospital where I did my training. But it couldn't be he—No, of 
course it couldn't." She laughed on a note of genuine relief. "Although he was only in his 
thirties I suppose, he was very important and aloof. I can't imagine his taking a shipboard 
appointment. Why should he?" 

"Why, indeed?" agreed her companion lightly. "Especially if he has the power to cast such a 
shadow over you. Tell me what the villain did, and then let's dismiss him for ever." 

"Oh, well—" Leonie laughed again, amused and a little taken aback to find herself on such 
gay and friendly terms with this young man immediately—"it was just that I associate him with 
the most dreadful incident in all my hospital training. The sort of thing that only happens when 
you are first a rebel against hospital routine. I find it hard to describe how silly I was at 
eighteen—" 

"You'll scarcely believe it, but most of us have been young once," the Assistant Surgeon 
assured her. "But do go on." 

"I'm afraid," Leonie confessed ruefully, "I was carrying on a promising flirtation with one of 
the junior house-physicians—" 

"Lucky fellow!" 

"—And unfortunately Mr. Pembridge came along at exactly the wrong moment. He ticked us 
both off in just about the most mortifying way possible, and though I suppose we deserved it, I 
still think he was unnecessarily horrid about it. Anyway, I was silly enough to answer back." 

The Assistant Surgeon whistled. 

"I say! You were a seeker after thunderbolts, weren't you?" 

"Just so." Reminiscently, Leonie made a slight grimace. "Anyway, the thunderbolt fell. Only it 
was the coldest thing in thunderbolts that's ever been known. I crept away feeling like a pin¬ 
head, and that house-physician never looked at me again." 

"Coward!" 

"Oh, I don't know." Leonie smiled. "Mr. Pembridge's wrath was not the kind of thing you 
invited a second time. For days I went around expecting to be hauled up before Matron. But he 
must have relented or something, for I never heard any more about it. But till the day I left I 
used to turn off another way if I saw him coming." 

"Well, that was his loss." The Assistant Surgeon, who seemed to be taking his duties very 
lightly, leaned against the wall and laughed down admiringly at Leonie. "You know, I hate to tell 
you so" —he looked teasing—"but from what I've seen of our Senior Surgeon, he could be just 
that sort." 

"Please don't! I couldn't bear it." Leonie laughed too. "What's the name of your man? I 
mean the Christian name. I remember ours was Simon Pembridge. He was really a very good- 
looking fellow, and half the nurses had a crush on him. But he was quite deadly when he was 
angry. I hope I never see him again." 



"I hope you don't either. He sounds the kind who might distract a girl's attention." 


"Whose?—Mine? No, thank you." Leonie shook her head and laughed again. "If my Mr. 
Pembridge were to come along at this moment—" 

And then she stopped. For, as though in some dreadful way her all-too-careless words had 
raised an apparition out of the past, a cool, authoritative, incredibly well remembered voice 
said behind her. 

"Oh, there you are, Stour. Did you attend to that matter for me?" 

"I was just going to, sir." Leonie's companion straightened up with miraculous promptness, 
all his casual, teasing air deserting him, and departed forthwith. 

"I'm just imagining things," thought Leonie. But it was with a genuine effort that she turned 
to look at the man who had addressed Kingsley Stour. And, as she did so, it seemed to her that 
the years slid away, the leaves turned backwards, and —history repeating itself with 
monumental unfairness—she was once more just the silly little junior pro, caught in the act of 
unbecoming behavior. 

For, in spite of the uniform, there was no mistaking Mr. Pembridge of St. Catherine's. The 
same tall, arresting figure, the same smooth fair hair, the same bright, cool glance, and, above 
all, the same handsome but firmly set mouth which would curve in a rather frightening little 
smile if anyone excited its owner's sarcastic censure. 

She recognized him so unhesitatingly that she nearly called him "Sir". Oh, much, much 
more instinctively than she would have applied it to that nice, amusing, easy-going Kingsley 
Stour. 

But she retained just sufficient presence of mind to remember that she was a passenger 
now, and doubtless no more than a forgotten nonentity in Mr. Pembridge's past. She smiled 
briefly and coolly, and even tried to look as though she thought he had broken in a little 
unceremoniously. Until he eyed her with that dry, penetrating air of his and said, 

"How do you do. Nurse?" Let me see—it's Nurse—" He appeared to search what she felt 
was probably a card-index memory—"Nurse Creighton, isn't it?" 

"Why, yes, sir!" 

There—it had slipped out, even before she could explain that she was no longer a nurse, and 
certainly no longer subject to his authority. 

"How on earth did you remember me?" She groped eagerly after her identity as a passenger 
and strove to sound merely social and amused. "I —I thought I had changed a good deal and—" 

"The general impression was unmistakable," he told her drily, and his unusually brilliant blue 
eyes surveyed her so coolly that she found herself blushing crimson, in mortified recognition of 
the circumstances in which he had found her. 

"Are you travelling with a private patient?" he inquired, perhaps feeling it was not for him 
nowadays to adopt even the implication of criticism. 



"No. I'm not a nurse any longer," she explained hastily. "I—I'm travelling with my employer's 
daughter. Miss Elstone. She is going out to visit cousins in Australia, and I am going out to the 
Sydney office of the firm." 

"Miss Elstone?" He repeated the name reflectively. "Then I think you will be sitting at my 
table. I believe I was asked to keep an eye on her, as she was recovering from an illness." 

"Th-that could be," agreed Leonie, hardly able to disguise her dismay at the prospect. 

"Then we shall see something of each other later," the Senior Surgeon said. And then, with a 
little nod, he left her—though not, somehow, with the impression that he would specially enjoy 
seeing something of her later. 

As for Leonie, she could have sat down and cried with anger and mortification. 

"Of all people in the world!" she thought. "Of oil people—Mr. Pembridge. To turn up at this 
point, and in such circumstances!" 

If anything could have spoiled her pleasurable anticipation in the voyage, this would have 
done so. But, as it was, she tried to tell herself that she need not see much of him except at 
mealtimes. And then, with a glance at her watch, she started to find her way back to her 
stateroom, so that she might be there to welcome Claire when she arrived. 

In her own quarters once more, Leonie felt her spirits rise again. And by the time Claire 
arrived, with her father, Leonie was able to be pleasant and friendly, and to contribute what 
cheerfulness a virtual stranger could to the moment of parting. 

In not much more than quarter of an hour, the call came for visitors to go ashore. And in 
very little time Claire and Leonie were standing on deck, watching the water widen between 
the ship and the shore, while they waved to the ever-diminishing figure of Sir James. 

When, in the gathering twilight, it became impossible to distinguish anyone any longer, 
Claire turned to Leonie and said, 

"Let's go below now. It's too cold and dark to stay up here." 

So they went below, and, in the warm intimacy of their charming suite, they began to get to 
know each other. 

Leaving the doors of their cabins open, they talked across the sitting-room while they 
unpacked, and from time to time Claire came to the door of Leonie's cabin to elaborate some 
point in the friendliest way. 

"No one will really dress for dinner the first night out," she declared. "Cocktail dresses will 
do this evening. I hear we're to sit at the Senior Surgeon's table. I wonder what he's like." 

"Rather forbidding," Leonie said, before she could stop herself. "I used to work in the same 
hospital as he in the days when I was a nurse." 

"No! Not really. How amusing! Didn't you like him?" 


"One doesn't like or dislike surgeons when one's a nurse," said Leonie, recovering her 



discretion. "One just stands in awe of them." 


"But you needn't stand in awe of him now. You aren't a nurse any longer. You're my friend 
and you're with me." 

Claire tossed her head slightly as she said that, but there was something so infinitely 
engaging and friendly about the way she evidently considered that she flung the mantle of her 
protection round Leonie that one could only be disarmed and touched. 

"You're sweet." Leonie smiled across at the other girl. "I expect we'll all get on remarkably 
well after the first day or two. But I rather wish we'd been put at the Assistant Surgeon's table. I 
have an idea he would be more fun." 

"The Assistant Surgeon? Do you know him too?" Claire came further into the cabin and 
stood looking at Leonie with much keener interest, as the older girl went on with her 
unpacking. 

"Not really—no. I happened to run into him when I was looking round the ship, just before 
you arrived. I thought he seemed extremely nice, and we got on well during the few minutes 
we talked." 

"You did?" Claire laughed and for some reason seemed to find that rather entertaining. 
"Well, I daresay, if you wanted it very much, we could get ourselves changed over to his table." 

"By no means!" exclaimed Leonie, straightening up from her suitcases and speaking with 
energy. "Mr. Pembridge would think I was behind the change and imagine that I was afraid to 
sit at his table." 

"And are you—just a little?" inquired Claire curiously. 

"Not enough to matter," Leonie declared, smiling. "Shall I help you now with your 
unpacking?" 

But it seemed that Claire could complete that herself. At any rate, she returned to her cabin, 
and when she emerged again she was ready for dinner, wearing a black tulle cocktail dress, 
infinitely becoming to her fair hair, beautiful skin and dark eyes. 

"It's quite a while before dinner still. I'm going to have a look round the ship," she told 
Leonie. 

She did not suggest that Leonie should accompany her. But then she knew the other girl had 
already done her tour of inspection, and perhaps she was, in any case, anxious to make it clear 
that they were both free to go their own ways. 

This also suited Leonie admirably. And so she only said, 

"Put on something really warm over that dress. You don't want to catch cold at the very 
beginning of the voyage." 

With charming docility Claire fetched a beautiful mink jacket, and thus protected against the 
cold, she went off on her own devices. 



Left alone, and with her unpacking now completed, Leonie relaxed for ten minutes in one of 
the armchairs, looking round with infinite contentment and telling herself for the hundredth 
time that this was like living in a book. Then presently she had a leisurely bath and changed also 
into a cocktail dress. 

Her dress was of midnight-blue lace, with a beautifully moulded bodice and a softly flaring 
skirt. The sort of dress she could never have hoped to possess without Sir James' generosity. 
Her pleasure in it was all the more acute, and once more she reflected that anything which she 
could do for him in connection with his daughter would be less than enough to express her 
gratitude. 

Not that there was very much one could do for Claire at the moment. On board ship she 
could hardly get into much mischief—beyond a shipboard flirtation or two. And those might 
well have their value in curing her of the unfortunate attachment which had given Sir James 
such anxiety. 

"I still wonder if he judged correctly," thought Leonie. "But without knowing the man 
myself, I can only accept Sir James' verdict. Well—she seems gay and high-spirited enough now. 
No signs of a broken heart." 

Indeed, for anyone used to all the luxurious details which afforded Leonie herself so much 
pleasure, Claire was displaying a degree of excitement and bubbling enjoyment which was 
rather surprising. 

When Leonie was ready, it was still not time for dinner. And so—not tiring of her beautiful 
cabin, but yielding to the call of unknown attractions outside—she slipped on a warm coat and, 
stepping out into the corridor, made her way up the brass-bound stairway to the promenade 
deck. 

All around her were people who seemed to be enjoying themselves, passing and re-passing, 
talking, inquiring, demanding or just, like Leonie herself, looking round. 

The barely perceptible roll of the ship did not trouble her. She was—though she had not 
proved it yet—an excellent sailor, and she rather liked the sensation of balancing herself lightly 
against the slight sway as she walked along the deck. 

Outside the air was raw and chill, so that it was difficult to believe that in a week or so one 
would be basking in the warm night air of a kinder climate. But to Leonie there was fascination 
even in the cold, hard twinkle of the stars overhead, and certainly in the intermittent beam 
which flashed from a lone, distant lighthouse, sole contact now with the England they had left 
behind them. 

Presently, urged on by a delicious curiosity which embraced almost everything on the ship, 
she climbed the outside stairway to an even higher level, and found herself almost alone now 
on an open deck, with the great funnels towering away in front of her, and lifeboats swung high 
at the sides of the deck. 

At first she thought she had only the screaming sea-birds for company. But then she saw, a 
little way ahead of her, a familiar figure. Claire, in her graceful dress and snug fur jacket, was 
moving along, rather slowly, almost as though she were looking for someone or something. 



Leonie started forward to overtake her, when suddenly, without warning, someone stepped 
from the shadow cast by part of the superstructure and, with a little cry, Claire ran into his 
arms. 

To Leonie, watching, the whole scene was so astounding, so utterly unexpected, that she 
went on observing it in dismayed amazement, with no thought that she was eavesdropping. 
Only the fact that she herself stood in shadow saved her from being observed. Or perhaps it 
was that the two people she watched were too deeply absorbed in each other to notice anyone 
else. 

They kissed several times, laughing and speaking at the same time, like people who meet in 
rapturous circumstances after a long separation. There was such delight, such amusement, and 
such triumph in their whole bearing that Leonie could not doubt she was seeing the reunion 
between Claire and the man her father believed he had put out of her life. 

Instead of half the world being set between them, they were here—together—on board the 
Capricorna. Happy in their shipboard intimacy, triumphant in the certainty that not a soul on 
board knew the connection between them. 

The weight of responsibility which dropped on Leonie at that moment was so heavy that she 
almost literally staggered. And then, even as she watched, the other two turned and came 
slowly towards her, so that she had to draw back behind a jutting corner to escape the 
appearance of having followed to spy upon them. 

They passed quite close to her, so that Leonie now saw them both clearly for the first time. 
And then it was that she received the second tremendous shock. Claire s companion was 
Kingsley Stour, the charming, amusing Assistant Surgeon, who had described himself as having 
"signed on for the voyage only." 



CHAPTER TWO 


Leonie's first panic-stricken impulse, after the discovery of Kingsley Stour's identity, was to 
cable to Sir James, asking him to collect his daughter from the first port of call and relieve 
herself of a situation which had suddenly grown beyond her management. 

After a few minutes, calmer counsel prevailed. But she was still trembling with anxiety and 
indecision when, having seen the other two leave the upper deck, she stepped from her hiding- 
place at last and followed them down the ladder—she believed at a safe distance. 

But when she reached the bottom of the ladder, she realized that they were still lingering in 
happy conversation, much too near for safety. If they happened to see her now, they might 
well suspect that she, too, had been on the upper deck. And so, turning quickly, she hurried in 
the opposite direction. 

Almost immediately she came up against the Senior Surgeon. Not quite literally. But 
sufficiently so to have him stop and say, with a touch of amusement, "Who's been frightening 
you? You look as though you are running away from something." 

"Oh—Mr. Pembridge—" Even now she could think of little but the need to share her 
responsibility with her employer, and so she asked anxiously, "When do we reach Gibraltar?" 

"Gibraltar, Miss Creighton?" The air of amusement deepened. "You surely don't want to 
leave us already, do you?" 

"No-no. Of course not." 

A little confusedly, she glanced back at the two who lingered near the ship's rail, though she 
knew in a moment that this was the last thing she should have done, however great her 
anxiety. 

Mr. Pembridge's glance followed hers thoughtfully. And immediately a faint touch of 
scornful comprehension changed the quality of his smile. 

"I shouldn't worry," he told her drily. "There are lots of other charming men on board 
besides my Assistant Surgeon. And it's his business to be pleasant to everyone, you know." 

"What do you mean?" Anger and astonishment raised the color in Leonie's cheeks, and 
made her blue eyes flash. 

"Oh—I'm sorry." He didn't look at all sorry. "Did I draw the wrong conclusion? How stupid of 
me!" 


"It was rather stupid," agreed Leonie coldly. "But then you tend to be over-quick and 
inaccurate in your judgments, don't you?" 

And without giving him time to reply to that one, she walked off, though still with the 
quivering, inner feeling that he might call her back and tell her to report to Matron 
immediately. 



Back in the suite, she tried to dismiss Mr. Pembridge from her mind, but he refused to be 
pushed further than the back of her consciousness, and from time to time he intruded strangely 
into her anxious consideration of the Claire situation. 

"What am I to do about her?" thought Leonie. "What am I to do?" 

At first she consoled herself with the idea that Sir James might have exaggerated things. 
Kingsley Stour might not be the unreliable adventurer Sir James evidently chose to think him. 
His connection with Claire might not be the disaster it had been represented to be. 

But on this aspect Leonie felt she could not conscientiously build much hope. For, whatever 
the facts, she herself was here to represent her employer's point of view. In duty bound, she 
must assume that it was in Claire's best interests not to become deeply involved with the 
handsome young surgeon. 

On the other hand, the first idea of the cable now seemed most distasteful, and to savor 
unpleasantly of spy reporting. 

"It will have to be a letter, sent off at Gibraltar," Leonie thought. "Something in which I can 
soften the one unwelcome fact of Kingsley Stour's presence here. By then I may even have seen 
enough to modify my own view and make some sort of consoling suggestion to Sir James." 

If, on his own initiative, he chose to fly out to join the ship at any later port of call, that 
would be his own affair. But certainly, Leonie decided, it was too early to send him an S.O.S. 
before they were out of sight of England. 

Hardly had she arrived at even this negative decision when Claire—flushed, starry-eyed and 
slightly out of breath—herself returned. 

"Hello!" she greeted Leonie a trifle too effusively. "It's wonderful outside! I mean" —perhaps 
she remembered suddenly that it was raw and wintry—"it's so exhilarating, in the wind, on the 
upper desk." Then she caught sight of herself in the mirror and, laughing, put her hands to her 
cheeks and exclaimed. "My! what a color I have. It must be the wind." 

"I hope you didn't get too cold." Leonie strove to make that sound natural, and not as 
though she in any way queried Claire's rather artless deception. 

"Oh, no. I'm perfectly warm—feel!" And Claire's warm hand clasped Leonie's with disarming 
friendliness. "And, Leonie—I can call you Leonie, can't I?" 

"Of course!" 

"Leonie, there's something I want to make clear. You're making this trip as my friend. Really 
my personal friend, I mean. I don't want you even to mention anything to anyone about your 
being in my father's office. Not to anyone. Just to please me." 

"But, my dear girl"—Leonie was both amused and touched—"I don't think that's necessary 
at all, though it's sweet of you to think of it. I am one of the girls in your father's office, and 
there isn't the least reason for me to pretend—" 

"No—please!" The other girl was both coaxing and imperious, and suddenly Leonie saw why 
her father found it so difficult to oppose her. "I have a special reason. And, anyway, you are 



my friend. Let's just leave it at that. You haven't mentioned any other situation to anyone, have 
you?" 

"Well, no.—At least—" Leonie recalled her first brief conversation with Mr. 
Pembridge—"Yes, I think I mentioned it to Mr. Pembridge. The Senior Surgeon, you remember. 
The one I—I knew in hospital." 

"Oh, what a pity!" Claire frowned. "Well, perhaps it doesn't matter. He isn't likely to 
mention it to—"there was the faintest hesitation before she said, "anyone." And Leonie was 
immediately and disquietingly sure that it was specially Kingsley Stour who was not to know 
that anyone in Sir James' employment was on board. 

Possibly, she thought a little cynically, he needed reassuring. But aloud she simply said, 

"I won't insist on going about making my position clear. But don't expect me to make any 
actual misstatement if I am asked questions." 

"Of course not. But he—I mean, no one—is likely to ask questions.—Listen, that must be the 
gong for dinner. Shall we go? You look lovely in that dress." 

"So do you in yours," Leonie replied warmly. "And I must say that I have your father's 
generosity to thank for mine." 

"Oh—yes?" For a second Claire faltered, and a shadow crossed her lovely face. "He is a 
generous darling, I know. Only"—she sighed—"he doesn't always understand everything." 

"Few people do." Leonie smiled. "But I should usually be inclined to trust his judgment." 

Claire did not pursue this. And so they went out of the suite together, Leonie wondering if 
she were being very subtle and diplomatic, or merely shamefully neglecting to give an 
immediate warning to the man who was footing the bill for all this luxurious pleasure. 

As they entered the great first-class dining-room, it was obvious that a good deal of sorting 
out and amiable direction was in progress. But almost immediately Mr. Pembridge—looking 
very distinguished and handsome in his dark blue uniform, Leonie was forced to admit— picked 
them out and came across to greet them and escort them to his table. 

Feeling dreadfully conscious of her last remark to him, Leonie made the introductions as 
gracefully as she could, and saw Mr. Pembridge look at Claire with that penetrating but kindly 
glance which, she remembered now, he usually reserved for those who came under his 
professional care. 

Five other passengers joined them at the table and there were further introductions, Leonie 
discovering that the interesting-looking man on her left was a Nicholas Edmonds, while on her 
right was a young man who introduced himself as Clive Cheriot, and looked as though he might 
have something to do with the lighter side of stage life. 

Opposite her were a Mr. and Mrs. Hedbury, palpably a honeymoon couple who, though 
friendly, were not likely to take any great interest in anyone but each other. And, finally, on the 
left of Mr. Pembridge—who had put Claire at his right hand—there was an extremely 
attractive-looking woman, not specially young, whose dark eyes and wide, smiling mouth 
suggested that she knew how to make life yield most of the things she wanted. 



Just as they sat down, Kingsley Stour came past, on the way to his table. And, though he 
bestowed on Claire no more than a slight conventional smile and bow, he greeted Leonie with 
such marked friendliness and admiration that she was both shocked and disquieted. 

Not that she could not take as much friendliness and admiration as the next girl. But, 
knowing what she did, she could not doubt that the young Assistant Surgeon was indulging in a 
clever piece of camouflage, in marked variance with his apparent candor. And no one likes to 
be used for such a purpose. Particularly if there is also a risk of someone observing it all with a 
certain ironic amusement. 

Managing not even to glance at Mr. Pembridge, Leonie turned to Nicholas Edmonds, who 
fortunately launched immediately into a conventional inquiry as to how far she and her 
companion were travelling. 

"We're going the whole way to Sydney. Miss Elstone has relatives there," Leonie explained. 
And then, remembering Claire's earnest request, she refrained from adding anything about her 
own special status, though she felt faintly uncomfortable as she did so. 

"Then you're not doing the Pacific cruise afterwards?" 

"I—don't think so," said Leonie, wondering whether, in view of the unlooked-for 
complication, she and Claire would ever reach even Sydney. 

Then, making an effort to appear carefree and interested, she asked about Mr. Edmonds' 
own plans and found that he was travelling for health reasons, and that he did propose to take 
in the Pacific part of the rim later. 

As dinner progressed, Leonie decided that she liked him. He had a thin, keen, rather worldly 
face, and an unusually charming smile when anything amused him. But there was an underlying 
quality of melancholy about him which might, she thought, arise either from indifferent health 
or a certain amount of disillusionment with life. 

It was he who told her in an undertone the identity of the woman beside Mr. Pembridge, 
when Leonie said she had not caught the name. 

"Why, don't you know? That's Renee Armand, the singer. She seems," he added reflectively, 
"to approve of our Senior Surgeon." 

"Ye-es," agreed Leonie, a trifle surprised to find that Mr. Pembridge should be to the taste of 
someone quite so unusual and celebrated as this woman appeared to be. 

But then, Mr. Pembridge at the head of his table on board the Capricorna, she had to 
concede, was rather different from Mr. Pembridge quelling pros with a glance at St. 
Catherine's. With the charm of a good host, he seemed to hold all the varying strings of the 
conversation in his clever, rather beautiful hands, and in no way did his manner to Leonie differ 
from his manner to all the others. 

But, try as she would to be a carefree passenger like every other carefree passenger, Leonie 
still had the curious feeling that she should really be rushing around on ward duty, and not 
sitting at the Senior Surgeon's table enjoying herself. 


After dinner there was informal dancing in the ballroom, and by common consent, Leonie 



and Claire drifted in there. 


Hardly had they entered when the Assistant Surgeon came across to them. But it was Leonie, 
not Claire, whom he asked to dance with him. 

Again Leonie had the uncomfortable conviction that no naturally straightforward person 
would even want to complicate the deception in this way. Admittedly he could not be frank 
about the situation. But there was surely no reason for him to elaborate the theme, almost as 
though he enjoyed confirming the excellence of his own powers of dissembling. 

She would have been glad of an excuse to refuse him. But unfortunately she had already 
mentioned to Claire how much she liked dancing, so that she had no choice but to accept his 
invitation. Particularly as someone else came up just then to claim Claire herself. 

So, with an outwardly good grace, she went on to the big, circular floor with Kingsley Stour. 
But evidently she did not hide her feelings completely, because after a moment her partner 
smiled down at her and said, 

"You look terribly serious. You're not still worrying over the problem of our Senior Surgeon, 
are you?" 

"Of course not!" Leonie spoke quickly and with emphasis. "Though, as a matter of fact," she 
added, in order to have something to say, "he did turn out to be the one who was at St. 
Catherine's when I was there." 

"The one who ticked you off?" 

"I'm afraid so." 

"Too bad. But you don't have to worry about anything like that now, do you? I was talking to 
your friend Miss Elstone just before dinner"—he could say it as casually as that!—"and I 
gathered from her that you are independent of most things these days. In any case, I suppose 
the nursing wasn't ever much more than a passing fancy, was it?" 

"I shouldn't have described it as that myself," replied Leonie rather coldly, and she 
wondered uneasily just what story Claire had invented, in order to explain her presence. 

"No? Well, then," Kingsley Stour said with apparent warmth, "if I may say so, I think it was 
darned good of you to do two years of nursing, when there wasn't any need for you to work at 
all." 


Disquieted though she was to find herself thus cast for the role of an idle golden girl, Leonie 
found it quite impossible to reply. She was reluctant to expose the falseness of whatever story 
Claire had chosen to tell about her, but she certainly did not feel like substantiating it in any 
way. So she changed the subject and had to let Kingsley Stour think what he would. 

At the end of the dance he brought her skilfully to a standstill just beside Claire and her 
partner. It was thus perfectly simple for him then to ask Claire to dance, while Leonie went over 
to exchange a few words with Nicholas Edmonds, who, seated at the side of the ballroom, was 
surveying the gay scene with a slightly sardonic air. 

"I'm sorry I can't ask you to dance with me." He smiled at Leonie, as though he found her 



rather good to look at. "I'm afraid my dancing days are over." 

"Oh, Mr. Edmonds, what nonsense!" 

"I didn't mean only on the grounds of age." He sighed impatiently. "I took a rather bad fall 
from my horse about six months ago, and ever since then I've had to live a disgustingly inactive 
sort of life." 

"I'm so sorry." Leonie's blue eyes surveyed him with friendly sympathy. "But I hope the 
voyage will do you a lot of good. And as for dancing with me, that isn't necessary. May I sit and 
talk to you for a bit?' 

"Of course. But only for a short while. Anyone as young and pretty as you should be dancing 
and enjoying herself." 

Leonie refrained from saying that she would much rather talk to Mr. Edmonds than dance 
with the Assistant Surgeon. She thought it might sound affected. But she did say, 

"I like talking quite as much as dancing, provided it's with someone interesting." 

"The implication is altogether too charming to resist," declared Nicholas Edmonds, giving her 
that sidelong, amused look which was not without an element of indulgence. "Though I don't 
know what leads you to class me as 'someone interesting'." 

"Don't you?" Leonie regarded him thoughtfully. "Well, you look interesting, for one thing. 
Besides, you seem to know so much about people." 

"Well—I've been about a bit," he conceded, but with an air which suggested slight boredom 
with the process. "What makes you think I know about people?" 

"You seemed to know all about Renee Armand, for one thing." 

"I should do. I was once married to her for a whole year," he replied drily. 

"Were you?" gasped Leonie. "But how terribly awk—I mean—" 

"Awkward to find ourselves on the same ship? Oh, not really," her companion assured her. 
"We are what is termed good friends still." 

"But—at the same table," said Leonie rather helplessly. 

"It's quite natural. We both happen to know Pembridge well." 

"Do you?" The centre of interest shifted. "I —I know him too, a little. But I suppose it hardly 
counts," she added rather humbly. "I was a nurse in one of the hospitals where he worked." 

"St. Catherine's?" 

"Yes." 

"I don't know why it shouldn't count," Nicholas Edmonds said. "Pembridge very seldom 
forgets anyone." 



"No," agreed Leonie soberly. And she thought it would have been rather more comfortable 
in her own case if he had. 

An amused and speculative glance told her that her companion had sensed something of 
what she was thinking. But before he could comment or question, the subject of their 
conversation himself came up, and Nicholas Edmonds said, with a touch of rather malicious 
interest. 

"I have just been hearing that Miss Creighton worked under you once." 

Mr. Pembridge gave Leonie a brief glance. 

"Yes. At St. Catherine's." 

"Not exactly a happy memory, I gather," said the other man thoughtfully. 

"For me?" Mr. Pembridge looked a trifle haughty. 

"No, no. For her." 

"Mr. Edmonds, how can you say such a thing!" exclaimed Leonie, greatly put out. "I never 
said anything of the sort. I never said a word about—" 

"Oh, no words, of course. But you cast down your lashes with an air of remembered 
disapproval there was no gainsaying." 

"The remembered disapproval was mine, if I'm not mistaken," said Mr. Pembridge drily, 
before Leonie could find her voice to say anything. 

"Then it's time you forgot it," replied the other man. "She's a nice child and shouldn't be 
unhappy on her first ocean voyage. Take her along now and settle your differences over the 
next waltz." 

"But I don't want—" began Leonie, petrified with dismay and astonishment at hearing her 
delicate relationship with Mr. Pembridge handled thus. 

"Nonsense! Of course you do. And, anyway, I've talked long enough." Nicholas Edmonds 
made a slight gesture of weariness and impatience. "Go along, there's a good girl. And 
remember that it's easier for a nurse to apologize than for a surgeon to do so." 

Even then Leonie would have stood her ground and refused. But, unexpectedly, Mr. 
Pembridge held out his hand to her and smiled. 

"Are you coming?" 

"Not if you're asking me just because—" 

"I'm asking you because I want you to come and dance with me," he said. 

And so Leonie put her hand into his and went away, aware that Nicholas Edmonds looked 
after them with an air of reflective amusement which she thought out of place. 


As Mr. Pembridge swung her on to the dance-floor, she thought she would have given 



anything—just anything—to be able to produce a casual and witty comment which would have 
put things in their right perspective. But she could think of nothing—not even the most 
conventional remark—until at last he said, softly and with a hint of amusement in his voice, 

"Yes—I see what Edmonds meant about the disapproving, downcast lashes." 

"Oh—" Leonie's long lashes swept upward and for a moment she looked the Senior Surgeon 
full in the face. "I'm sorry. I didn't mean to—to express disapproval." She looked down again 
then, but with a slightly softer expression. "It was only that I—I simply don't know what to say 
after Mr. Edmonds's embarrassing speech." 

"Forget about it," Mr. Pembridge advised her. "Edmonds leans to a slightly malicious type of 
teasing, but he really did think it a good idea that you and I should have a talk. And I'm not sure 
he wasn't right." 

"Oh, Mr. Pembridge—why?" Leonie was rather apprehensive. 

"Well, for one thing, I want to know why you think I'm overquick and inaccurate in my 
judgments. It's a formidable thing for a surgeon to have said to his face, you know." 

"But I didn't mean it professionally!" cried Leonie, so eager in her denial that she did not 
even hear the laughter in his voice. "I meant—" 

"Yes?" he prompted, as she hesitated. 

"Mr. Pembridge, you know you really were very horrid to me all those years ago when you 
found me flirting in the corridor of St. Catherine's. After all, it wasn't such a crime—to be 
remembered against me. And I was rather—rather young, when all's said and done." 

"You were very young," said Mr. Pembridge, in a tone that slightly surprised Leonie. "It was 
because you were so young that I was so emphatic, I suppose." 

"I—don't think I understand." 

"Didn't you ever realize, even later, what type Catterick was?" he inquired drily. 

"Catterick—Oh, of course, that was his name, wasn't it? I'd forgotten it until this moment." 

Mr. Pembridge laughed a good deal, for some reason or other. 

"Well, if you've forgotten his name, there's no more to be said about him," he told her gaily. 
"He wasn't a type for any young nurse to be mixed up with. Leave it at that." 

Leonie looked up again then and studied the strong, handsome face that was so near her 
own. 

"He never spoke to me again," she said thoughtfully. 

"No. I don't expect he did," Mr. Pembridge agreed, rather gently. 

"You mean"—she looked wondering—"you can't mean—that you arranged that?" 


" 'Arrange' would be too positive a word," Mr. Pembridge told her with a smile. "Let us say. 



rather, that it impinged on his consciousness that he had better leave you alone." 


"Mr. Pembridge!" Leonie was thunderstruck. "Are you telling me that you—that, in a sense, 
you protected me?" 

"Again I find the word a little too positive," he said, smiling still. "I discouraged you from 
putting your head into danger." 

"And I used to turn off and go another way when I saw you coming," she murmured, half to 
herself. 

"Yes, I know." 

"You knew?" Leonie looked impressed. "You—you know rather a lot about people 
altogether, don't you?" 

"Not so much," he assured her. "I still, for instance, don't know why it agitates you to see 
your pretty companion and my Assistant Surgeon getting on so well together." 

"Oh—that—" Leonie's face darkened as she recalled her momentarily forgotten 
responsibilities. "That's something else again." 

"Something really worth worrying about?" 

"I'm afraid so." She had a ridiculous and almost overwhelming impulse to confide her 
difficulties to Mr. Pembridge. But, recalling how many breaches of confidence this would 
involve, apart from anything else, she checked herself and did not elaborate on the one rather 
sombre reply. 

The music was drawing to a close now. But as they came to a stop at the side of the 
ballroom, he looked down at her and said teasingly, 

"Shall I tell you one more thing before I leave you, to go and do my social duty by the 
charming Madame Armand?" 

"If—you like." She smiled doubtfully, for she still could not get used to the idea that Mr. 
Pembridge was no longer the cold and disapproving surgeon from St. Catherine's." 

"Don't worry about the attractions of any other girls," he told her, lightly and a trifle 
mockingly. "You carry some pretty powerful weapons of attack yourself." And, with a not 
entirely kindly laugh, he left her—half pleased with the compliment, half vexed with the terms 
in which it had been cast. 

For a while Leonie sat watching the dancers, her mind still largely occupied with the 
extraordinary conversation which had just taken place. 

To think that, in his cool, astringent, sarcastic way, Mr. Pembridge had really acted out of 
concern for her silly young self, all those years ago! It put a very different complexion on the 
affair, even if memory told her that he could have been a little kinder to herself. 

This did not, of course, alter the fact that he still presumed to regard her with a critical eye, 
the eye of a surgeon who had once known her as a pro, and could not shed the last vestige of 



authority towards her. But it did make Leonie glad that they had had this revealing 
conversation, and made her decide that, at the first opportunity, she would also disabuse him 
of the notion that she had any personal interest in Kingsley Stour. 

Kingsley Stour's interest in her, however—whether from pleasure or policy—showed every 
sign of flourishing. She had hardly been sitting there five minutes before he came up and 
invited her to come out and stroll on the sheltered part of the promenade deck. 

Leonie's first impulse was to refuse—even curtly, if necessary. But then it came to her, with 
a flash of insight she could not afterwards explain, that it might not be a bad thing to have a 
talk with Kingsley Stour too. Not exactly with the gloves off, but in terms that would put an end 
to his using her as a peg on which to hang his more amusing bits of camouflage. 

She smiled, therefore, and came with him, to lean on the inside rail and look out through the 
great windows of the promenade deck and watch the long path of light from the ship gleam on 
the endlessly moving waters. 

When he began to flirt lightly with her, she smiled still, but she half turned her head away, 
so that he could only see the line of her cheek, and presently he asked reproachfully, 

"Why don't you look at me?" 

"I was thinking," Leonie said. 

"Of me?" 

"Of something you said. About my not needing to nurse or do any hard work. That's not 
true, you know." 

"Not true?" He gave her a quick, almost startled glance which secretly both amused and 
interested her. 

"No. Everyone needs to do some sort of hard work, unless they are satisfied to be utterly 
useless." 

"Oh—that—" He dismissed this aspect with a laugh. "Well, I daresay you're right. At least, 
the fact that you think so is part of the essential, delightful you. I meant it from the practical 
point of view only when I spoke of you." 

She turned her head then and smiled full at him though she was really a little frightened at 
what she was going to do. 

"You do know a lot about me, don't you?" she said rather mockingly. 

"Quite a bit," he assured her. "I find the subject enthralling." 

"Thank you." Leonie drew in her breath slightly and felt rather like a duellist testing the 
point of his weapon. "Would it surprise you to hear that I know quite a lot about you too?" 



CHAPTER THREE 


For a moment Kingsley Stour made no reply to Leonie's challenging question. She thought 
because sheer surprise held him silent. But when he did speak, his voice was perfectly calm and 
pleasant, though she noticed that his handsome eyes narrowed very slightly at the corners. 

"So you know quite a lot about me?" He spoke lightly, and smiled as he spoke. "I wonder 
what you think you know." 

"For one thing, that you came on this trip for a very special purpose," Leonie said coolly. 

"You are mistaken." He was as cool as she. "I signed on as Assistant Surgeon because I 
wanted to go to Australia, and it was easier to work my passage than to pay for it." 

"But it had to be on this ship and for this particular voyage, didn't it?" 

He considered that, wondering, she felt sure, just what she did know and how far he had 
better be frank. 

"I had friends on this trip and was glad to make it this one," he conceded after a moment. "I 
don't know that I'd say more than that." 

"Well," Leonie said gently, "perhaps we need not say more than that. But it would be a 
mistake, Mr. Stour, to suppose that it is clever to pay exaggerated attention to me in the hope 
that I might not realize where your real interest lies." 

She had to admire him reluctantly for the way he took what must have been a breathtaking 
and quite unexpected blow. He frowned for a moment, as though not quite following her 
meaning. Then he laughed on a note of good-tempered protest and said, 

"That I won't let pass! Are you reproaching me with the suggestion that my regard for you 
isn't genuine?" 

"I'm not reproaching you with anything to do with me," Leonie told him dryly. "That would 
be absurd, when we met only a few hours ago. What concerns me is how you behave to 
someone you have known very much longer." 

Again he considered this, and this time, she saw, he decided that she really had some claim 
to knowing a good deal. 

"You're speaking of Claire, of course?" His coolness took her slightly aback. 

"Yes," she said, with all the self-possession she could. 

"Has Claire confided in you?" 

"No." 


"Then you're a friend of her father, rather than of her?" 



"I wouldn't put it that way," Leonie said, with strict truth, for, after all, one did not claim to 
be a friend of the head of the firm. "I am a friend of Claire's, and I am a good deal interested to 
see that she comes to no harm." 

"And you think she might with me?" 

"That I don't know." Leonie turned her head and looked him full in the face. "I'm 
just—wondering." 

To her surprise, he did not break into protestations. Instead—and this impressed her—he 
said quietly, 

"I suppose it's natural to assume that a man's a bit of an adventurer if he falls in love with a 
girl much richer than himself. There isn't any answer to it, you know. Miss Creighton. He just 
has to look pleasant about it and hope that time will prove him not unworthy. But sometimes, 
in his efforts to seem at ease, he over-plays the part and looks too pleasant. It's stupid of him, 
of course, and gives the worst possible impression. I suppose that's what I did. And now"— he 
smiled ruefully —"you think me a plausible scoundrel." 

"No," Leonie said, "I don't. Quite frankly, I don't know what to think. But I certainly disliked 
the way you seemed to elaborate the deception for the sheer pleasure of proving that you 
could do it." 

"Making a sort of game of it, you mean?" "Something like that." 

"Ye-es. I see now it must have looked rather bad." His handsome face looked serious and 
more responsible suddenly. "To tell you the truth, I don't know quite how to explain or excuse 
it. It was partly, I suppose, because I was so darned glad to see Claire again that I simply had to 
lark about. And partly—if you must know—I was nervous." 

He looked candid and troubled as he gave the explanation, so that she felt her sympathies 
lean towards him. And it was natural that he should have been both nervous and high-spirited 
on the first evening of his reunion with Claire. 

But Sir James had not sent her on this journey—or paid her considerable expenses—to have 
her sympathize with Kingsley Stour. He had sent her to see that no harm came to his daughter. 

"I'm sorry," she said sincerely, "to appear to presume to judge you. And, believe me, I very 
much dislike the role of interfering friend. But I know that Claire's father disapproved of 
her—friendship with you. And I naturally wonder with some anxiety why you and Claire 
arranged to be on this ship together." 

"Simply because we longed to see each other." 

"Rather an elaborate way of arranging it, wasn't it?" 

"The arrangements for keeping us apart were also elaborate," he countered drily, and she 
had to admit to herself that this was probably true. 

But she asked herself where all this could be leading, and on impulse she inquired. 


"Do you propose to stay in Australia?" 



"I, personally?—Yes, if I can land the very good job I am after there." He was frank enough 
about that. 

"And what about Claire?" 

He frowned. And then he said quite simply, "I don't know." . 

"You don't know? Aren't you looking any further than the end of this voyage?" 

"My dear girl, how can I? I'm not going to hustle Claire into a decision. I know her material 
interests are against her marrying me. On the other hand, I love her and I think she loves me. In 
London there was never a chance for us to meet in natural and unforced circumstances. Her 
father regarded me as a villain, and was pretty well prepared to put up iron bars between us. 
You must know that well enough if you know Sir James at all." 

"I don't know him very well," Leonie said calmly. "But I have a great regard for him. I would 
hesitate to dismiss any view of his as completely unreasonable." 

"Even where his daughter is concerned?" 

"Perhaps he has some exaggerated sense of anxiety there. He loves her very much, you must 
remember." 

"Too much, in some ways." The Assistant Surgeon sighed impatiently. "She was never free to 
think and act and feel for herself. You don't really blame us, do you, for snatching this heaven¬ 
sent opportunity?" 

Leonie was silent for a moment, taken aback by this direct appeal. 

"Are you telling me," she asked soberly, "that sheer coincidence brought you two together 
on this trip?" 

"Not entirely—no. But to a certain extent it was coincidence," he declared. "I had already 
decided to try my luck in Australia, where, as I said, I had hopes of an excellent opening. Then 
Claire s father suggested a sea voyage for her." 

"You were still in contact with each other in England?" 

"By letter—of course." 

"I see," said Leonie. So much for a father's careful planning! "Please go on." 

"I applied for the post of Assistant Surgeon, and was lucky enough to be appointed almost at 
once. Meanwhile, Claire persuaded her father to think he had chosen this particular trip for her. 
Everything might have fallen through, of course, at more than one point. But—it seems the 
gods love a lover. Miss Creighton. I hope you aren't going to do less." 

He smiled winningly at her as he said that, and Leonie immediately felt that only a sour, 
joyless creature would prevent the course of true love from running smooth. 

On the other hand, her obligations to Sir James remaining unchanged—even if her 
sympathies had warmed considerably towards Kingsley Stour, as well as Claire. 



She pushed back her hair with an anxious hand and strove to be impartial. 


"If," she said at last, "you mean that you want me to refrain from interfering, I must say 
there is very little I could do in any case at the moment." 

"Except cable for Sir James to meet the ship at Gibraltar or Naples," he retorted shrewdly. 

"I don't see the necessity of doing that," Leonie said quietly. "Yet," she added. 

"Is that a threat?" 

"Certainly not. It's an exact statement of fact." "And with that I have to be satisfied?" 

"I'm afraid so." 

"Well," he conceded unexpectedly, "I suppose that's fair. You want to see for yourself 
whether I'm a rogue from whom Claire should be rescued, or a not bad chap who deserves a 
break with regard to the girl he loves." 

She could not tell him that there was another element. That, far from being a wealthy, 
independent, free agent in this matter, as he supposed, she was being well paid by Sir James to 
look after what he considered to be his daughter's interests. 

So she smiled non-committally and simply said, 

"I don't propose to tell Claire anything of this conversation. I don't know about you." 

"I shan't tell her either," he replied. And she thought he was relieved at this decision. 

After that, he suggested they should return to the ballroom. But Leonie felt suddenly very 
tired. It had been an exacting day—with its early start, the excitement of departure, the shock 
of more than one discovery, and the not exactly soothing encounters with Mr. Pembridge. 

She said she preferred to go to bed. And, bidding Kingsley Stour a brief but not unfriendly 
goodnight, she left him. . 

He returned the way they had come, but Leonie continued round the promenade deck to 
the entrance on the other side, her thoughts still a good deal occupied with the conversation 
which had just taken place. 

A few people still lingered on deck—but mostly in couples, who evidently specially wanted 
privacy and each other. She noticed the young Hadburys, sitting blissfully side by side in deck¬ 
chairs, and holding hands under one travelling rug, while they looked occasionally at the sea 
and stars, and very often at each other. 

Leonie smiled sympathetically, and passed by unnoticed. Then, just as she was about to step 
inside, she noticed another couple, standing by the ship's rail. Not so artlessly wrapped up in 
each other as the Hadburys, but sufficiently absorbed not to be noticing anyone else. 

The man was Mr. Pembridge. And the woman, smiling up at him provocatively, was Renee 
Armand. 



For no reason that she could possibly have justified, Leonie felt faintly chagrined. It was 
really no business of hers if Mr. Pembridge chose to smile lazily and attractively into another 
woman's eyes. But it was, she thought, rather too much when the Frenchwoman reached up 
and lightly kissed the Senior Surgeon on the cheek. 

After that, Leonie went in and down to her cabin. And if she looked round her charming 
room with rather less pleasure than she had at first, this was due, she told herself, to the very 
disturbing encounter she had had with Kingsley Stour. 

The next morning the pattern of shipboard life began to shape itself. And, whatever her 
private anxieties and problems might be, Leonie began to enjoy it all to the full. 

Already they seemed to have left the chill, dank weather behind, and, although no one could 
have described it as warm, a cool, bright sunshine, and a clear, pale sky gave promise of 
something more than winter ahead. 

The ship's movement was amazingly slight, and only the most determined invalids felt any ill 
effects. There were, of course, the inevitable few who swallowed pills and sat muffled in rugs, 
waiting for the end. But most of the passengers were out and about and ready to enjoy 
themselves. 

In warm coats, with their hands in their pockets and scarves over their hair, Leonie and 
Claire tramped round the deck, laughing and talking and pausing from time to time to talk to 
acquaintances who already seemed to be near-friends. 

From Claire's manner, Leonie was certain Kingsley Stour had told her nothing of their talk. 
She was not a good dissembler, and would have been quite unable to be carefree and friendly if 
she had known the real situation. Consequently, their relationship remained very happy and, in 
spite of everything, Leonie began to feel an illogical conviction that somehow everything would 
come out all right. 

She was not quite sure what she meant by this, but it enabled her to take full pleasure in the 
companionship, the games, and the lovely, lovely, unfamiliar leisure of the life which had so 
unexpectedly become hers. 

During the early part of the morning neither Kingsley Stour nor the Senior Surgeon 
appeared, and Leonie guessed that they both had surgery duties to attend to. With a crew of six 
hundred and a passenger list of fourteen hundred, there must, she thought, be plenty for both 
surgeons and nurses to do. 

Later, however, when Leonie was sitting on deck, drinking one of the cups of delicious soup 
which had been handed out, Mr. Pembridge came and dropped into the seat beside her and 
asked her with a smile how she was getting on. 

"Wonderfully!" She smiled brilliantly at him in return—because, after all, he had looked 
after her, willy-nilly, all those years ago when she had been a silly pro. "Everything about this 
ship fascinates me." 

"Then you'd better come down and see our hospital sometime," he said. "Or haven't you a 
professional interest in that sort of thing any longer?" 



"Of course I have. And I'd love to come." She felt infinitely flattered. "Do you mean to say 
we really have a hospital on board?" 

"Thirty-six beds," he assured her. "Two surgeries, consulting-room, sluice-room, and 
everything complete." 

"How lovely! When can I come?" 

"Now, if you like," he said. 

And, hastily handing her empty cup to a steward who passed with a tray, Leonie jumped up 
and declared herself ready. 

Mr. Pembridge smiled again—perhaps at her enthusiasm—and escorted her indoors, down 
two flights of stairs and along to a part of the ship she had not yet seen. Here he opened a door 
marked "No admittance", and she found herself in surroundings which immediately induced a 
feeling of half-amused nostalgia. 

He took her first into the surgery, a beautifully equipped room, where he introduced her to 
Mr. Morley, the medical assistant, who was making up prescriptions. Then they glanced into 
the sluice-room, which made Leonie laugh reminiscently and say, "Shades of all the washing 
and sterilizing that I did in my time!" 

"Was that why you gave it up?" he inquired suddenly. "Because of all the drudgery?" 

"No, of course not! The rest was so rewarding that after a while the drudgery didn't 
count—much." Leonie smiled and then sighed, for a profession she had genuinely loved. "My 
father died, and my sister and I had to keep the home going. I needn't tell you how little one 
earns as a nurse, particularly while training. I just had to do something else instead." 

"Pity," he said briefly. "You had the makings of a very good nurse." 

"Had I, Mr. Pembridge?" For some extraordinary reason the almost curt accolade brought 
tears to her eyes. "I —I had no idea you thought that of me." 

"But of course. You had all the essentials. You were quick, you were quiet, and you knew 
how to carry out orders exactly. In addition, all the patients liked and trusted you." 

"But not all the surgeons." She flashed a laughing glance at him, because she was secretly so 
moved that she had to be flippant. 

"I can only answer for one of them," was the cryptic reply. And before she could ask what he 
meant by that, he opened another door and ushered her into one of the "wards". 

Here, except for the portholes and the fact that the beds were double-tiered, Leonie could 
almost have thought herself in one of the smaller wards of St. Catherine's. Everywhere was the 
same scrupulous, bright cleanliness, the same clear, cheerful light, even the same color scheme 
of fresh white and turquoise paint. 

"It makes me feel homesick," Leonie said, half laughing, half serious. "Even the color scheme 
is the same." 



"Yes. I had it that way, because I, too, liked to be reminded of St. Catherine's," he told her. 


She would have liked very much to ask at that point why he had given up the wider field 
which had been at his command. She might even have found the courage to do so, but at that 
moment he said, 

"So now you're a business girl?" 

"I'm a secretary," Leonie agreed. "Nothing very grand or important." 

"Secretary to Miss Elstone's father?" 

"No. To the secretary of Miss Elstone's father." 

He raised his eyebrows and whistled slightly. 

"He's as distinguished as that?" 

"Oh, yes. He is Elstone's Electrical Enterprises, you know, and must be one of the biggest 
men in industry." 

"And Miss Elstone is the only daughter?" 

"The only child." 

"I see." He rubbed his chin meditatively, and she thought he was considering something 
more complicated than Claire's actual identity. "How long has she known Stour?" 

"I don't know," Leonie said, quite truthfully, for she was not going to tell tales out of school, 
whatever her own private misgivings might be. "How long have you known him, Mr. 
Pembridge?" 

"I met him for the first time when he signed on for this trip," Mr. Pembridge said. And, from 
his tone, he, too, was not going to tell tales out of school, so she changed her line of talk and 
asked how long he himself had been a ship's surgeon. 

"About a year. This is my fourth trip. Possibly my last one," he told her. 

"Then you—you've had enough of it?" 

"I wouldn't say that. In many ways, I like the life. But I want to get back to my own line, 
which is the operating theatre. Naturally, except for an occasional emergency, one doesn't get 
much real surgical work here." 

"That's what I thought—" She stopped, afraid of sounding inquisitive. But then her curiosity 
got the better of her discretion, and she went on: "That's really why I was surprised to find you 
on board, Mr. Pembridge. You were considered such a brilliant surgeon at St. Catherine's. We 
all thought you had a big future in front of you. What made you change over to what amounts 
to a sort of general practice—however varied?" 

"Partly," he said slowly, "because I wanted that varied experience, in circumstances which 
would teach me to handle almost any emergency." He paused, and she thought for a moment 



that he was not going to mention any other reason. Then she saw him set his handsome mouth 
rather grimly, and he added, 

"And partly because of something which happened 
in my life, and which made me feel I wanted to get away from all the familiar surroundings." 

"I see," said Leonie, who did not see at all, and wished she did. For she thought she would 
very much like to know what circumstances or person could turn Mr. Pembridge from his 
chosen path. 

There was the very slightest silence. Then he said, quite pleasantly. "Do you want to see my 
consulting-room?" And he showed her into a light, well-furnished cabin which might have been 
the consulting-room of any successful doctor on land. 

"And that, I think, completes the tour," he told her. 

"Thank you very much," Leonie said sincerely, as they mounted the stairs once more to the 
promenade deck. "I can't tell you how much I enjoyed it, or how thrilled I am to find there is 
such provision for sick people on board. It makes me feel I almost wish I were travelling as a 
nurse, instead of a passenger." 

"Don't you believe it!" He laughed at that. "My two nurses have a very busy time of it. And 
you'll be glad enough to be a passenger when we stop at various interesting ports and you want 
to go ashore. Sometimes both the nurses are almost too busy to go ashore, and one of them 
always has to stay on duty." 

"Well, that is a consideration," Leonie agreed with a smile. "I don't want to miss any of the 
shore expeditions. We have our first stop the day after tomorrow, don't we?" 

"Should do. Gibraltar. But it's a very brief stop and hardly worth going ashore." 

"But of course I shall go! 'The Rock' is almost solid history, isn't it?" Leonie said. 

"I suppose you might say so." He smiled at her eagerness, as he so often did. "It made not a 
bad start as one of the Pillars of Hercules, and was still making history in the last war." 

"Then I shall certainly go," Leonie declared. "And I'm sure Claire will too." 

But when she spoke to Claire about it later, Claire, for all her friendliness, was rather 
evasive, and seemed disinclined to say whether she would or would not go ashore. 

"Have you been there before?" Leonie wanted to know. 

But Claire shook her head. 

"Well, then, surely you want to see something of it?" 

To this, however, Claire said something about waiting to see what other people were going 
to do, since it was only a very short stop. And suddenly it came to Leonie, with disagreeable 
certainty, that what Claire intended to do was to go ashore with Kingsley Stour, if he were off 
duty, but to go with him alone. 



It was this which finally brought Leonie up against reality with an unpleasant jolt. For she 
saw, suddenly, that however safe the two might seem while they were on board the 
Capricorna, at any one of the ports the situation was completely in their hands. 

To leave the ship by the simple process of not returning on time might be a drastic 
proceeding. But two people in love, who had already so boldly planned for what they wanted, 
would certainly not stop at that, if they thought their happiness was involved. 

Thrills of apprehension rippled up and down Leonie's spine at the thought of Claire going off 
with Kingsley Stour at Gibraltar or Naples or Columbo—and not returning. To her would fall the 
unenviable task of telling Sir James all about it, while she shouldered the dreadful sense of guilt 
that everything was her fault because she had failed to warn him in time. 

Frightened by her own mental pictures, she decided that she simply must write something 
to her employer, even if it were only a casual hint, or an idle mention of the Assistant Surgeon's 
name. 

"It shouldn't be so difficult," she told herself. 

But it was. Much the most difficult letter she had ever tried to write. 

A dozen times she started, and a dozen times she tore up her attempt. And then Claire came 
into the cabin, terrifying her lest her purpose be discovered and, at the same time, making her 
feel a double-dyed traitor. 

What Claire had to say did at least represent a reprieve. For it seemed that she had now 
quite made up her mind to go ashore at Gib—as everyone was now very airily calling it—and 
she hoped that Leonie would accompany her. 

"Why, of course!" In her relief, Leonie sounded almost ecstatic, and she decided that 
perhaps she had been frightening herself unduly. "Mr. Pembridge says it's such a brief stop that 
it's hardly worth while going. But I certainly want to see anything we can." 

"Mr. Pembridge himself is going ashore," replied Claire knowledgeably. And when Leonie 
asked how she knew, she replied rather briefly, "Because Mr. Stour is not. One of them has to 
stay on duty." 

"Does that mean," inquired Leonie, as carelessly as possible, "that Mr. Stour will have his 
turn at Naples?" 

"Not necessarily." Claire shrugged. "I suppose the decision naturally rests with the senior 
man." 

Immediately—though perhaps illogically—it seemed to Leonie that the danger retreated. 
And because the letter to her employer represented such a problem, she rather guiltily put it 
off once more. 

In the end, it was Mr. Pembridge who took the two girls ashore. 

They had sighted Gibraltar first in the early morning—rising solidly on the horizon, sombre 
guard on one of the lifelines of the world. Leonie had not expected to be quite so deeply 
moved. But, as she stood at the ship's rail with Claire, watching the stark outlines become more 



distinct, she thought again how "The Rock" was, as she had said, "solid history". 


And although one stood there on a bright sunny morning, in the twentieth century, 
remembering very gratefully how Gibraltar had been a key-point in Allied strategy so very 
recently, one remembered also with equal gratitude that, in the great struggles of the 
eighteenth century, British Gibraltar had held her own against all comers. 

"Well—there's your Pillar of Hercules." Mr. Pembridge came to stand beside the girls and, as 
they drew nearer, to point out one or two landmarks, including the curious Moorish Castle, 
away on the hill, witness of a far earlier conqueror. 

"I hear you are going ashore, after all," Leonie said shyly. 

"Yes," Mr. Pembridge agreed. And then it was that he made his unexpected offer to take 
them with him. 

They accepted eagerly. And not much more than an hour later they were stepping ashore, 
already feeling that it was strange to have firm ground beneath their feet, and that their natural 
state of living was on board the Capricorna. 

In the limited time available, Mr. Pembridge hurried them through the town by car, and then 
out along the beautiful Europa Road. They passed the Trafalgar Cemetery, where Nelson's 
comrades sleep, and then drove on to the famous Rock Hotel, where they sat on the terrace, 
sipping aperitifs and looking out over the lovely Alameda Gardens to the Straits beyond. 

"I wouldn't have missed this for anything," Leonie declared. 

"Well, it has its own special interest," Mr. Pembridge agreed, with a smile. "But our next 
stop is one of the real beauty spots of the trip." 

"Naples?" 

He nodded. 

And then Claire said softly, "I'm looking forward to Naples." And a look came into her eyes 
which, suddenly and unaccountably, struck real terror to Leonie's heart. 

It was not that there was anything aggressive or determined about it. But, for a moment, the 
artless, innocent Claire seemed to become an enigma, with a secret of her own. She was 
withdrawn from everyone in the completeness of her private thoughts and intentions, and an 
invisible wall was erected between herself and anyone who might try to reach her. 

In that moment, Leonie underwent a complete reaction against the passive role she had so 
far adopted. 

"I can't handle this thing alone," she told herself, "I must have been mad to think I could!" 

And it seemed to her now that the brief, grateful, but uninformative letter she had posted to 
her employer before leaving the ship was the stupidest piece of complacence it was possible to 
conceive. Somehow, some way, she must contrive to send off another letter before they left 
Gibraltar. 



She thought she remembered that the post-box was supposed to have been closed. But she 
could not imagine that there was really no appeal against that—Or she might write a line now, 
from this hotel— 

"I don't want to hurry you," Mr. Pembridge said at this point. "But time is getting short and 
I'm afraid we must go." 

So they returned to the car, with the letter still unwritten. 

The drive back seemed much longer than the drive out to the Rock Hotel, and inexplicably 
there was some delay about their re-embarking. But at last they were treading the decks of the 
Capricorna again, and, with brief but heartfelt thanks to Mr. Pembridge, Leonie fled to her 
cabin. 

Strangely enough, she had in her mind at last exactly what she wanted to write to her 
employer. Perhaps the urgency of the situation had suddenly prompted her. And, pulling out 
her writing case, she went to the attractive little writing desk under the window. 

But here she suddenly came to an abrupt stop. For lying on the blotting-pad was a letter 
addressed to herself. It was marked "Air Mail" and "Express" and "Urgent", and it was typed on 
the firm's stationery. 

Without even waiting to sit down, she ripped open the envelope and abstracted the single 
sheet of paper. The letter was signed by Mr. Collier, her immediate employer and Sir James' 
principal private secretary, and it was brief. 

"Dear Miss Creighton," she read, "I think I should let you know that Sir James suffered a 
severe heart attack just after you and Miss Elstone left England. He rallied well, and is now out 
of immediate danger, but he must, of course, be kept quiet and free from all excitement. 

"His own wish is that you should continue on your journey, and even that you should not tell 
Miss Elstone anything. What I wish to emphasize is that you should be very careful to write 
cheerfully and mention nothing which might cause him any excitement. 

"I trust you are enjoying yourself, and that the weather is considerably better than what we 
are experiencing at the moment. Yours sincerely, Arthur Collier." 



CHAPTER FOUR 


Slowly Leonie sat down at the writing desk, and for the second time she read Mr. Collier's 
letter. Then, leaning her head on her hand, she shut her eyes and tried to see the situation as it 
now was. 

The responsibility had become entirely hers. The ball had been passed to her. Whatever she 
feared or suspected between Kingsley Stour and the girl she already liked and wanted to 
protect, no advice and no support could come from England. On her would rest the necessity of 
doing the right and wise thing. 

Symbolically, she closed her writing case. No letters would be any good now. And, strangely 
enough, she felt calmer now that she knew she must handle the situation alone. At least she no 
longer needed to vacillate between the duty of telling Sir James and the sympathy with the 
lovers which held her silent. 

Even as she made this discovery, she became aware of some subtle change in her 
surroundings. Faint movement was perceptible. Distant shouts and a sound of activity 
penetrated the quiet of her cabin. The Capricorna shuddered into life once more. They were 
leaving the land and were on their way again. 

At dinner that evening, Leonie looked around and observed with rather different eyes the 
various actors in the drama. 

The minor characters, like Nicholas Edmonds and Renee Armand, had not changed much, of 
course. Even Mr. Pembridge played no very different role in the fresh situation which had 
arisen. But, as she looked at Kingsley Stour—charming and amusing at the head of his 
table—she thought, 

"If only he knew. Sir James is out of the combat for the time being. And the only thing 
standing between him and whatever designs he may have on Claire is my not very formidable 
self." 


"You look," said Nicholas Edmonds beside her, at that moment, "as though you gathered a 
few cares on your shoulders when you went ashore at Gibraltar." 

"Oh—no." Leonie laughed and colored slightly. "I was thinking hard about something. I'm 
sorry did you speak to me?" 

"No. I was merely turning over in my mind whether I would interrupt your thoughts," he told 
her with a smile. 

"Well, please do," Leonie said, glad of some distraction. "Did you go ashore at Gibraltar?" 

But he shook his head, and said impatiently, 

"Too strenuous for me in the short time available. But at least we shall be receiving letters 
some time this evening, I suppose." 



"Letters? I've received one already," Leonie said. "Oh —but that was one marked 'Express' 
and 'Urgent'." 

"How exciting!" Nicholas Edmonds replied languidly. "I imagine the regular distribution will 
be after dinner." 

She thought he looked so melancholy and disillusioned that he could not be expecting 
anything very enlivening. So after dinner she devoted herself to him, sitting beside him in a 
sheltered part of the promenade deck and making herself as amusing and friendly as she could. 

It was while she was sitting there that Claire—a little pale and wide-eyed—came up to her, 
holding a couple of letters in her hand. Close behind her came Kingsley Stour but he stood very 
slightly to one side, an observer, rather than an actor, in the scene. 

"Leonie—here's a letter for you"—Claire pressed into her hand an air-mail letter addressed 
in her mother's handwriting. "And I had one too. Not from Daddy, but now I know why. This is 
from my Aunt Ethel, and she says Daddy had a heart attack just after we left." 

Silently, Leonie wished the unknown Aunt Ethel could have shown more discretion and 
control. But aloud she said, 

"I know. Mr. Collier wrote and told me." 

"You knew?—But you didn't tell me!" 

"Your father didn't specially want you told, Claire. He thought you might worry and spoil 
your trip. But Mr. Collier says he made a good recovery, so I don't think you need be very 
anxious." 

"But of course I'm anxious!" Until that moment Leonie had not realized how strong Claire's 
affection was for her father, and the discovery cheered her. "A heart attack can be very serious. 
Can't it?" She appealed suddenly to Kingsley Stour, who was thus drawn into the conversation. 

"It can also be quite slight," he replied soothingly. "I think Leonie is right, and that you 
certainly need not worry at this juncture. You would have been told if there were anything very 
serious about it. 

Leonie wanted very much to ask who had told him he could call her "Leonie". But it was not 
quite the moment for this. 

Claire stood there, twisting her aunt's letter in her hand, her expression alternating between 
anxiety and reassurance. 

"Do you really think that?" she asked Kingsley Stour. "Or do you just say it 
because—because it would be so much more comfortable to suppose he's all right?" 

It was a curious word to use—comfortable—and Leonie saw Nicholas Edmonds's strongly 
marked eyebrows go up slightly. 

"I am not diagnosing the case without seeing the patient," Kingsley Stour said with a smile. 
"But"— he put his hand, lightly but possessively, round Claire's arm—"I still think it is too early 
to start worrying. There will be further news at Naples, I don't doubt." 



"Oh, yes—at Naples." 


Claire spoke as though the very mention of that magic word consoled her. And again Leonie 
had a feeling of acute misgiving. But after that Claire and her companion moved off, and there 
was no opportunity to say more, even if Leonie had known what to say. 

For a few moments there was silence. Then Nicholas Edmonds said, 

"Why are you worried?" 

Leonie glanced at him quickly. Then, realizing that she must be looking abnormally solemn, 
she relaxed slightly and even smiled faintly. But she did not answer his question directly. 
Instead, she said. 

"Mr. Edmonds, you're a very knowledgeable sort of person, aren't you? A good judge of 
people, and that sort of thing." 

"I like to think so. But then," he said dryly, "so do most of us. I've made mistakes in my time 
about people. But—whom do you want me to judge?" 

"It—it isn't quite so formal as that. I just wondered what you thought of the Assistant 
Surgeon." 

"In what capacity?—as a doctor?" 

"Oh, no\" said Leonie, who, like most healthy people, hardly ever thought in terms of 
professional capacity. "I meant—I meant just as a person." 

"I never thought about him as a person," retorted Nicholas Edmonds disagreeably, because 
he did have to think of any doctor first in professional terms. 

"Well, would you think about him now?" Leonie said humbly. "I'd value your opinion." 

"Why? Are you sweet on him?" 

"Of course not!" 

"No—I remember. It's the other fellow with you, isn't it?" Nicholas Edmonds said. 

"The other fellow?" 

"Pembridge." 

"Certainly not!" exclaimed Leonie, even more taken aback at this prospect. "Whatever gave 
you such an idea?" 

"My being a knowledgeable sort of person," quoted Edmonds rather unkindly, "and a good 
judge of people." 

"Well, I'm afraid that's one of your mistakes," Leonie said a little stiffly. 

"You don't say." Her companion looked amused, for some reason or other. "Anyhow, about 
the Assistant Surgeon. He's a pleasant enough fellow in a lightweight way, I suppose. Nothing 



wrong with him for a passing flirtation. He'll enjoy himself harmlessly enough. Might break a 
few hearts, I daresay, but mostly the type that mend easily. In the end he'll marry money, of 
course. His sort always do." 

"You're—sure of that?" 

"Nothing is ever sure in human nature, dear child. But—yes. I'm reasonably sure. I was 
watching him while your friend talked about her father's illness. He was profoundly interested. 
Not, I think, from a purely humanitarian point of view." 

"From what, then?" 

"A business point of view, of course." 

"A business point of view?" 

"Certainly. Attractive but poor young men must always be interested in the mortality rate 
among rich fathers of marriageable daughters," returned Nicholas Edmonds. 

"What a dreadful thing to say!" 

"Human nature is dreadful sometimes," replied her companion equably. "But don't blame 
the young man too much. He seems pleasantly devoted to your friend. It's asking too much of 
him that he should also worry about an unknown and nebulous father, whose sole significance 
to him personally would probably be a nuisance value." 

Leonie laughed reluctantly. 

"I see what you mean. But—would you think him a—a scrupulous person?" she asked, 
groping after something basic that would reassure her. 

Nicholas Edmonds shrugged. 

"Scruples are so much a personal matter, my dear. No man can judge another's standard of 
values. I can only tell you that if it were a question of integrity—" 

"I think that was the word I wanted," Leonie interrupted eagerly. 

"—I would choose Pembridge every time." 

"Oh, of course! He's a man of the utmost integrity," exclaimed Leonie warmly. 

At which her companion regarded her quizzically and said, "You seem to have made it up 
with him satisfactorily." 

"Oh—yes," Leonie agreed, with a slight blush. "I was cross with you at the time for thrusting 
me on him, that first evening, but now I'm grateful. We had quite a—quite a pleasant talk 
together. About old times," she added, a trifle sedately. 

"You see? Your Uncle Nicholas knew best." His sardonic smile was not unkindly. "Don't 
worry about either of the surgeons. At your age, things have a habit of working out all right." 


It was not often that he said anything so optimistic and Leonie—half amused, half 



touched —hugged the reassurance to her more than once in the next few days. 


One of the loveliest parts of the voyage had now begun. In the Mediterranean, spring had 
already come, and the days were warm and sunny. At night it was still cold, but even then there 
was, in the wind that blew lightly across the decks, a whisper of something much softer and 
more kindly than anything known at this time of year in more northern waters. 

Almost every evening there was dancing, and by now Leonie and Claire had a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances, so that it was almost as though they enjoyed a continual round of 
parties in ideal surroundings. 

Leonie, however, never allowed herself to forget that her own personal problem might well 
be put to the test when they came to Naples. And, when she was dancing with Mr. Pembridge 
one evening, she asked him eagerly if he were going ashore there. 

"I don't know." He looked down at her indulgently. "I don't think so. Why?" 

"You don't think so?" She was dismayed at the implication that Kingsley Stour would have a 
free rein there, and her tone showed it. 

"Does it matter?" He smiled. "Did you want me to take you to see Pompeii or something?" 

"That would have been lovely," she said eagerly, reflecting that if she could engage Mr. 
Pembridge on a somewhat lengthy expedition, Kingsley Stour's movements would be the more 
surely curtailed. She felt rather mean about it, but what else was she to do? 

"I'll see what I can do," Mr. Pembridge told her. "But I think Stour is particularly anxious to 
go ashore at Naples, and we can't both be missing all the time." 

"Of course not," Leonie agreed, but somewhat absently, because her mind was already busy 
with another idea. 

If she insisted on going with Claire—played the dumb, determined friend who did not want 
to be left behind—that, too, would guard against the two doing anything rash. It was not an 
enviable role for her to have to play. But again—what else was she to do? 

Leonie tackled Claire on the subject the night before they reached Naples, and began by 
speaking as though they would naturally be going ashore together. 

Claire looked rather taken aback. 

"I'm sorry, dear. Could you join one of the other parties this time?" she said. "I was going 
with Mr. Stour." 

"But I'd love to come too! He's so amusing and charming," Leonie replied enthusiastically. 
"And I'm sure he wouldn't mind my coming. Mr. Pembridge and I took you last time, and now 
you and Mr. Stour can take me. It's rather fun, isn't it?" 

Claire didn't look as though it were fan, and undoubtedly if she had not had a secret guilty 
feeling about Kingsley Stour, she would have managed quite lightly to put Leonie off. As it was, 
she hesitated, looked nonplussed—and in that moment Leonie said, "Well, that's settled," and, 
still smiling brightly, went off before Claire could argue the position further. 



There was still no absolute certainty, of course, that the plan was settled. But a delicate 
situation is always more difficult to re-open than to deal with on the spot. At least Leonie felt 
she had good reason to attach herself firmly to Claire and Kingsley Stour next morning. And she 
was determined that they should find it extraordinarily difficult to get rid of her. 

They were very fortunate in their first sight of Naples from the water, and everyone 
crowded on deck next morning as they slowly approached the matchless bay in brilliant 
sunlight. In the background Vesuvius lifted his head into the clouds, while sunshine danced in a 
million sparkles on the blue of the Mediterranean. 

"My, isn't that pretty!" said an American girl standing near Leonie. "And it's very historic 
too. What with Roman remains, and Napoleon having something to do with it too. Our guide¬ 
book says so. And Garibaldi—though I guess no one knows much about him now, except that 
there's a biscuit named for him." 

"On the contrary," Nicholas Edmonds said disagreeably, "some of us remember that it was 
Garibaldi, the Italian exile, who, on stepping ashore in Newcastle-on-Tyne, paid England the 
highest and truest compliment ever paid to her." 

"You don't say!" The American girl, engagingly unaffected by his curtness, regarded him in a 
friendly way. "And what was that?" 

" 'England,' " quoted Nicholas Edmonds slowly, and with a sort of sombre dignity not 
unfitted to the words, " 'is a great and powerful nation, foremost in human progress, enemy of 
despotism, the only safe refuge for the exile in Europe, friend of the oppressed.' " 

"My, that's handsome," the American girl said, "and I guess it's true," she added generously. 
"Is there any more to it?" 

"There is," Nicholas Edmonds said, "And they were words which took on a curious 
significance in the last war. 'But,' Garibaldi went on, 'if ever England should be so 
circumstanced as to require the help of an ally, cursed be that Italian who would not step 
forward with me in her defence.' Many Italians still believe that the curse of Garibaldi followed 
them throughout the war, and that because of their ignoring his advice to posterity, Italy lost 
while England won." 

"You don't say!" exclaimed the American girl again, but a little puzzledly this time because, 
as a devotee of the art of the film, she naturally thought the Americans had won the war. "Well, 
now I shall be even more interested in seeing Naples." And she smiled at Nicholas Edmonds 
with that air of friendly courtesy which is peculiar to the Americans when information is 
given—even if it is given ungraciously. 

Leonie, who had observed this scene with amusement and listened to the quotation with 
genuine feeling, still did not lose sight of the fact that something more than carefree pleasure 
was to be her portion that day. 

She made no attempt to keep Claire in sight until the moment of disembarkation came, for 
she was anxious to avoid an appearance of anything more deliberate than a tiresome 
determination to share Claire's sight-seeing. 


Consequently, she was alone when Mr. Pembridge, making his way slowly through the 



people on deck, sought her out, as she stood by the ship's rail, alternately watching the view 
ahead or the varied crowd around her. 

"Ah, here you are!" He seemed pleased, and triumphant, to have found her. "I thought I 
might not catch you in time. I'm going to manage to go ashore, after all, for a short while, and if 
we get a fast car, I think we can manage Pompeii." 

"P-Pompeii?" stammered Leonie, who had completely forgotten her previous request. 
"But—do you mean Mr. Stour is not going ashore, then?" 

"Mr. Stour?" The Senior Surgeon looked taken aback and not particularly pleased. "I 
suppose he is. In fact, I'm sure he is. He made a special point of it, and he has the whole time 
free." 

"But I thought you couldn't both be away at once?" 

"On this particular occasion, I arranged it," Mr. Pembridge said, and she realized suddenly, 
from the dryness of his tone, that he was not specially gratified by her reception of his news. 

"I'm terribly sorry!" She was agitated and showed it. "But I couldn't possibly come. I 
mean"—at the faintly haughty look which came over his face, she groped for something more 
gracious—"I appreciate your kindness, but—but I'm going with Claire and Mr. Stour. It's all 
arranged. We shall be together the whole of the time." 

"In that case, please don't worry," Mr. Pembridge said, politely but coolly. "I hope you enjoy 
yourself." 

And he turned away and left her—no doubt to find someone who would more truly 
appreciate the compliment of being taken ashore by the Senior Surgeon. 

Leonie could have cried with vexation, for nothing would have delighted her more than to 
spend the day in Mr. Pembridge's company. To her surprise, she realized that now. But instead, 
she had to hold herself ready to catch the exact moment when Claire and Kingsley Stour went 
ashore, and firmly attach her unwanted self to them. 

When the time came, it was even more embarrassing and shame-making than she had 
expected. Claire had said nothing more to her, and undoubtedly she and Kingsley Stour had 
intended to slip off without discussing the matter further. 

But Leonie, who kept an eagle eye on disembarking passengers, hurried up to join them at 
the very last moment, exclaiming with rather overdone heartiness, "I've been looking for you 
everywhere! Thank goodness I just caught you. I was beginning to think I'd have to go alone." 

Neither of them managed to say a word, and he at least looked little short of disgusted, but 
Leonie went on talking eagerly, as though all her life she had studied the technique of forcing 
herself on people who did not want her. 

She hated every moment of it. And she quite hated herself, too, even though she knew she 
was playing this horrid role in the best of causes. But what really made her long to creep away 
and hide her head was that suddenly she realized Mr. Pembridge was standing quite near, and 
was a surprised and contemptuous witness of this unedifying scene. 



After that her eloquence failed. But she went ashore with Claire and Kingsley Stour—though 
in a silence that could be felt. There were many happenings that day which Leonie was to 
remember afterwards with feeling, but none of them equalled in sheer embarrassment that 
first half-hour after they stepped ashore. 

Very much more like ill-assorted tourists than friends, they made their way to the Castel 
Nuovo, the thirteenth-century castle where the Kings of Anjou and Aragon once held court, and 
gazed dutifully at the triumphal arch, and the famous Baron's Hall. 

At this point, Leonie—who had never before experienced the sensation of being 
unwanted—nearly gave up. But, almost at the same moment, evidently Kingsley Stour decided 
to make the best of it. He had a sense of humor, she knew, and perhaps that was what came to 
his aid now. At any rate, he suddenly became his good-natured, amusing self, and very much 
the Assistant Surgeon, who happened to have two of the most charming passengers with him. 

After that, it was quite amazingly easy. They lunched together at an amusing restaurant near 
the San Carlo Opera House, and ate the famous vermicelli alle vongole —served with tomatoes 
and shellfish which is a specialty of the town. 

Then by car they drove out at a tremendous rate along the autostrada to Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, there to wander among the miraculously preserved remains of the twin towns 
which were highly-civilized communities when Roman legions still policed a far less advanced 
Britain. 

Time was running short when they returned to Naples itself. But Kingsley Stour insisted on 
taking the girls for coffee to a wonderfully situated hotel on the hills at the back of the town. 
Here were indeed some of the most beautiful views of all, and here also they found several of 
their fellow passengers. 

In the square in front of the hotel various hired cars were parked, and everyone seemed to 
be having a last drink, or going up to the roof-garden to take a last look at Naples and the Bay. 

Claire, suddenly tired, decided against climbing to the roof-garden. But the Assistant 
Surgeon—his good humor and friendliness now completely restored—insisted on taking Leonie 
up there. 

Undoubtedly the view was something to take one's breath away, and Leonie was vexed that 
she had not brought her camera with her. 

"It's difficult to capture much on a small film," her companion told her consolingly. 
"But—wait a moment—I left mine with Claire. I'll run down and fetch it now." 

She had no time to protest before he had turned and already disappeared through the 
narrow doorway which admitted one to the roof. At the same time, an elderly woman whom 
Leonie thought she recognized as a companion on the Capricorna, spoke to her and asked 
about various landmarks. 

From her newly acquired knowledge, Leonie explained as fully as she could, and for several 
minutes her interest was captured. Then suddenly, to her surprise and disquiet, there sounded 
from the wharf where the Capricorna rode the long, warning note of a distant siren. 



"Why," she exclaimed, "that must be the warning for passengers to go aboard! I'd no idea 
we had left it so late. We must go." 

"Must you?" Her companion smiled sympathetically. "Well, thank you so much for your 
information." 

"But—aren't you coming too? Aren't you a passenger on the Capricornal" 

"No." The other woman shook her head. "I'm a tourist in the town. I'm on my own because 
my husband decided—" 

But all Leonie's courtesy could not keep her to hear what the lady's husband had decided. 
Glancing round, she realized to her dismay that there was no one else she recognized on the 
roof by now. And bidding her companion a hasty goodbye, she hurried down. 

There were a few moments of maddening delay when she found that the door at the 
bottom of the stairs would not open, someone having apparently slipped the bolt by accident 
on the other side. But after some banging and shaking, she managed to attract attention, and a 
smiling waiter came to release her. 

Thoroughly agitated by now, Leonie hurried through the lounge, not seeing anyone she 
knew, and feeling the more terrified because of it. She emerged breathless on to the terrace at 
the front of the hotel—and here she stopped dead. For not only did the whole place look 
extraordinarily empty and deserted, but in front of her stretched the dusty square without one 
car in sight. 

"The cars!" Leonie exclaimed, turning frantically to a solitary waiter who was going from 
table to table emptying ash-trays. 

“Si, signorina." He smiled agreeably but uncomprehendingly. 

"The cars! Automobile I" In her desperation, she even remembered the Italian word. 

“Si, signorina. Soon," he assured her. "All take people to ship. In half an hour perhaps 
return." 

"But that's too late." Leonie almost wrung her hands. "I want one now. Automobile 
now— pronto\" 

He smiled and shrugged. 

"Ship leave, then automobile return," he explained kindly. "Ship leave soon," he assured 
her. 

And, as though to add point to his final statement, from the wharf there came again the 
long, last, warning sound of the Capricorna's siren. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


To Leonie, the next ten minutes were exactly like something out of the worst kind of 
nightmare. In her few words of Italian, and her slightly more serviceable French, she strove to 
convince the waiter, the hotel porter and finally the manager of the hotel himself that she 
must—she simply must-have a car to take her to the ship. 

The manager understood English, and also the immensity of her predicament, and 
immediately began to telephone in person, twirling the dial with the utmost good humor and 
shouting with every conceivable degree of eloquence to unseen garage proprietors who were 
presumably at the other end of the wire. 

But, as though some malignant fate ruled all Leonie's affairs that day, no car was 
forthcoming. Unable to bear the suspense of watching the scene at the telephone any longer, 
Leonie went out distractedly once more on to the veranda, to watch for the possible 
appearance of a private car, with an owner who might pity her desperate plight and drive her 
to the ship. 

The square, however, remained still, sunny, dusty and empty. And after a few minutes, 
Leonie, overcome by her position, actually sank down on the steps of the veranda and buried 
her face in her hands. 

It was so humiliating—so maddening, as well as so truly terrifying, and she told herself 
bitterly that no one with even a grain of efficiency and good sense would have become involved 
in such a crisis. 

She had no idea how long a great ship like the Capricorna might wait for one insignificant 
passenger. Was there even, she wondered, a way of checking that she had not returned? Surely 
Claire would report that 

she was missing. Unless— 

How, in any case, had the whole thing happened? But this was not the most urgent question 
of the moment. Far more important was to know whether—granted the miracle of a car in the 
next few minutes—there was still time to reach the ship. And if not, what then? What did one 
dol Was there a British Consul to whom one could appeal? And could he, in any case ?— 

With a long-drawn toot from a motor-horn and the shriek of skidding wheels, a dilapidated 
open car came tearing into the square and drew up with spine-jolting abruptness before the 
hotel. And, even as Leonie sprang to her feet, out stepped Mr. Pembridge, looking cool and 
collected, but quite extraordinarily angry. 

"What on earth do you think you're doing?" he demanded. "Get in, you little idiot! You've 
been holding up the whole ship." 

"I know—it wasn't my fault—I was left behind—" Gasping, almost in tears of relief, she tried 
to explain. But he was not waiting for anything of that sort. Instead, he almost pushed her into 
the car, got in after her, and, with another terrific jerk, off they started again, just as the waiter, 
the porter and the hotel manager came running out on to the veranda, to wave congratulatory 



farewells, like supers at the end of a scene in an opera. 


The car went so fast, and with such an incredible disregard for all the laws of safety, that 
Leonie attempted no further explanations. The breath was almost shaken out of her, anyway, 
as they flew along the dusty road, bumping up and down over ruts and taking corners on two 
wheels. 

If Mr. Pembridge had looked less forbidding, she might have clung to him. But, as it was, she 
just shut her eyes, clung to the side of the car, and hoped she would see her mother again one 
day, but rather doubted it. 

After an astonishingly short but nightmare drive— completely in keeping with everything 
else which had happened during the last half-hour—they arrived at the ship. And, shepherded 
by a grim-looking Mr. Pembridge, she walked up the gangway, feeling very shaky at the knees, 
and trying not to mind that a good many of the passengers lining the ship's rail laughed and 
cheered at the sight of her. 

She endeavored to look as though she took it all as light-heartedly as they did, but she felt 
certain that the official view of her escapade was anything but one of amusement. 

"Th-thank you for coming to fetch me." She felt bound to express some sort of gratitude to 
Mr. Pembridge, as he prepared to leave her at the head of the main stairway. "It really wasn't 
my fault—" 

"It never is," Mr. Pembridge told her drily. "But it's damned inconvenient every time a 
thoughtless passenger puts us in that position. There very nearly wasn't time to go and fetch 
you—and then what do you suppose would have happened?" 

"I can't imagine," Leonie said, and she spoke almost as curtly as he did, because she was 
tired of being blamed for a harrowing misfortune. "All I know is that my companions went off 
without me—I've no idea why—and there simply was no car to get me to the boat." 

"Is that so?" Mr. Pembridge eyed her thoughtfully rather than sympathetically. And all at 
once she knew he was recalling the scene earlier in the day when she had forced herself on a 
reluctant Claire and Kingsley Stour. 

Leonie flushed, though she tried very hard not to. 

"Perhaps," Mr. Pembridge said gravely, "it would be better another time to make sure that 
you choose companions who value your company too highly to make the mistake of not 
noticing when you are missing." Then he went away and left her, with the air of a man who had 
important duties from which he had already been too long diverted by trifles. 

Feeling very sore and angry, Leonie went to her cabin, and was only half mollified when an 
anxious and almost tearful Claire rushed to embrace her and cry, "Oh, Leonie, what happened? 
Where were you? I didn't know what to do. I thought they would sail without you, only Mr. 
Pembridge made such a fuss and declared he would fetch you himself. And of course they 
couldn't very well go without the Senior Surgeon." 

"He—did that?" Her anger with Mr. Pembridge abated a little. But only a little. 

"Yes, indeed!" Claire had evidently been impressed by the scene. "He was quite quiet about 



it, but terrifically authoritative. Otherwise I don't think anything could have been done Where 
were you, darling?" 

"Where do you think I was?" demanded Leonie crossly, because her nerves were badly 
frayed by now. "At the hotel where you and that smooth-tongued Kingsley Stour left me flat, of 
course." 

"Oh, Leonie, we didn't!" Claire's cheeks went quite pale, and her eyes were big and dark 
with horror. "Dear, we thought you were in the car with the Manleys. Someone assured us you 
were, or of course we would never have gone." 

"Kingsley Stour knew I was on the roof," Leonie insisted. "He had left me there when he 
went to get his camera." 

"But when he got downstairs everyone was saying it was time we left, and someone told 
him you had followed him down almost immediately—" 

"Who told him?" Leonie asked stubbornly. 

"I don't know. But we—he was sure of it." 

Leonie looked straight at her pretty companion, and saw nothing but candor and concern in 
her face. 

"All right," she said more gently. "I'm perfectly sure you didn't leave me on purpose. But he 
knew I was there all right, and I don't believe any of his stories about being assured by someone 
unnamed that I had already gone in one of the other cars." 

"Oh, Leonie, you mustn't think such things of Kingsley!" 

"But I do," Leonie replied quietly. "And the door at the bottom of the stairs leading from the 
roof had been bolted, too." 

"By whom?" Claire looked bewildered. 

"Your guess is as good as mine," Leonie said grimly. Claire stared at her. 

"You mean—you can't mean that you think Kingsley did it! Deliberately. So that you should 
be left behind and miss the boat. Why should he, anyway?" 

Leonie saw that she had over-reached herself, unless she meant to admit far more 
knowledge to Claire than would be wise. 

"He doesn't like me," she said slowly. "He was perfectly mad at my coming ashore with you 
both-" 

"But that was no more than passing annoyance," Claire protested. "If you want to know, we 
rather liked the idea of going off on our own and, just for once, maybe we weren't anxious to 
have even you with us. But there was no lasting resentment about that—" 


"With him there was." 



"No, darling, you're exaggerating," Claire assured her. "You're shaken and frightened by 
what happened, and I don't wonder. I'd have been in a fearful panic in your place. But you can't 
suppose that Kingsley—that anyone —would deliberately involve someone in such a ghastly 
predicament, just because of passing irritation. There would have to be a lot more than that to 
it." 


Leonie sat down and passed a still unsteady hand over her hair. 

"All right," she said; "there is more than that to it, of course." 

"Wh-what do you mean?" For a moment Claire's eyes narrowed very slightly, as though she 
were suddenly wary—or, even, a little frightened. 

"He knows instinctively that I neither like nor trust him," Leonie said slowly. "And he is very 
anxious to ingratiate himself with you. It isn't exactly my business whom you choose for your 
companions on this ship, Claire, and of course I'm not going to try to force any view of mine 
upon you. But, frankly, if you ever asked me for my opinion, I should advise you to have nothing 
much to do with him." 

"Leonie!" Claire looked angry, but she looked startled too. 

"He knows that quite well," Leonie added. "That's why he would be very glad to have me off 
this ship." 

"You're perfectly absurd," Claire declared. "And how would he know all that, anyway?" 

"You'd be surprised," Leonie assured her drily, "how quick the Kingsley Stours of this world 
are in assessing who will advance and who will oppose their plans." 

"I never heard of such nonsense!" A sort of disturbed eagerness lent emphasis to that. "If 
you hadn't been so badly shaken and frightened, it would be inexcusable to say and think such 
things of a very good friend of mine," Claire declared. 

"You mean," Leonie said gently, "that you like and trust him yourself?" 

"Absolutely!" 

"On so very little acquaintance, Claire? We haven't been at sea much above a week." 

"Well, I mean"—Claire caught herself up—"that I certainly haven't had any reason not to 
like and trust him. And, until I do, I shall continue to be friendly with him." 

"Which you're quite entitled to do," said Leonie, with such a friendly smile that there was no 
likelihood of the other girl's being alienated. "Only before we reach Sydney—who knows?—you 
may have reason to change your mind." 

"In that case," declared Claire lightly, "I'll admit my mistake—and your better powers of 
judgment." And, smiling, she went off to her own cabin to change for dinner. Leonie would 
have given a good deal to know whether any doubt or misgiving about Kingsley Stour found 
place in Claire's heart at that moment. Defend him she might—and had—with the greatest 
eagerness. But surely she could not think that the whole incident had been quite satisfactorily 
explained. 



Later that evening Leonie saw Claire talking earnestly to the Assistant Surgeon. So earnestly 
that the conversation looked more like an argument than a casual chat. It was the first time she 
had seen her companion pay anything but devoted attention to whatever Kingsley Stour said, 
and she could not help wondering if she herself were the topic under discussion. 

It was not, however, possible to see the conclusion of the argument without obviously 
watching. And, in addition, Nicholas Edmonds claimed her attention just then and asked her 
about her day's adventure ashore. 

No longer suffering from nervous fright and reaction, Leonie was able to give a perfectly 
objective account of the incident, without attaching, or even implying, blame to anyone, and 
she was interested to see how the facts would strike so keen an observer as Nicholas Edmonds. 

He heard her out, and then simply said, 

"Who told Stour that you had already gone on ahead in someone else's car?" 

"I don't know." 

"Wouldn't it be worth while finding out?" 

"I don't know," said Leonie again, and looked straight at her companion. 

"Hm-hm—I see. You don't specially want to put it to the test and perhaps discover that 
Stour played you a dirty trick?" 

"I think it might be wiser not to press the point." "Because you like him?" 

"Dear me, no," said Leonie with fervor, as she recalled the misery he had caused her. 
"Because I think it might be better for him not to know that I see straight through him." 

Nicholas Edmonds' sardonic face showed a flash of amusement and interest. 

"That suggests quite a situation," he observed thoughtfully. "Was that why you asked my 
opinion of him the other day?" 

"I suppose it was. Anyway, you confirmed my own opinion." 

"That he has designs on your rich and pretty friend?" 

Leonie bit her lip and wondered if she were being extremely indiscreet. But it was such a 
relief to share her doubts and anxieties with someone, particularly someone as knowledgeable, 
and yet as impersonal, as Nicholas Edmonds. 

"I think so. And I can't help being rather worried." 

"Perhaps," her companion suggested consolingly, "she is able to look after herself. Those 
lovely, fragile-looking girls often are." 

But Leonie shook her head. 

"She knew him before she came on board," she explained a little breathlessly, because she 
felt guilty at the breach of confidence. "Her father was anxious about her, and sent her on this 



voyage with the idea of separating them. He—Kingsley Stour, I mean—got a job on the ship. 
And, instead of their being separated, here they are, in about as close proximity as they can 


be." 


"I see." Her companion appeared to consider the situation with rather more than the 
academic interest he usually accorded other people's affairs. "Does the father know?" 

"Oh, no. Nor does Claire know that I'm aware of the real situation between her and Mr. 
Stour." 

"You didn't see fit to inform the father of this awkward development?" 

"No. At first it seemed it would be mean and interfering. And then I was told that Claire's 
father had had a heart attack and was not to be worried with any disturbing news." 

"So that if anyone undertakes the task of protecting Miss Claire against her own folly," he 
said reflectively, "it has to be you?" 

"I suppose so," Leonie agreed, not thinking it necessary to say that this was more or less the 
reason for her being on board at all. 

"Does our attractive young surgeon know of your suspicions?" Nicholas Edmonds inquired. 

"Not all of them. He realizes that I know the true position between him and Claire, and that 
I'm doubtful of his own motives." 

"How does he know that?" 

"I —more or less told him." 

"Dear me, that was a mistake! You should think twice before putting your cards on the table 
when you're playing poker." 

"I didn't think of myself as playing poker," Leonie said, disturbed and slightly nettled. 

"Well, if you want to do anything about this at all, you'll have to do a certain amount of 
bluffing, dear child." Nicholas Edmonds looked at her with dry amusement. "At the moment 
everything is in his favor. He has the young lady's affections and confidence, and he is available 
to plead his cause at any and every hour of the day." 

"He does have professional duties," Leonie protested. 

But her companion brushed that aside. 

"He has more than enough free time to do whatever he wants." 

"If you put it like that, I don't see that there is much hope in my trying anything," she said in 
a dispirited tone. 

"Do you want to do anything about it?" 


"Of course. Only it's so difficult to know—" 



"Then you must divert the young man s attention, Nicholas Edmonds said impatiently. "You 
should have made a friend of him, not an enemy, to begin with—" 

"I won't want him for a friend." 

"That really is quite beside the point," was the dry retort. "You should always take pains to 
be on good terms with your adversary, if your own weapons are blunt." 

Leonie looked respectfully at him. 

"Do you really think so?" 

"Of course." Again he seemed quite impatient at her naivety. "It goes without saying." 

Leonie considered this. 

"We were playing poker a minute ago, she remarked. "Now we're sharpening our weapons. 
What do you suggest I do next?" 

Nicholas Edmonds laughed a good deal at that, and for a moment his worn, disillusioned 
face looked almost handsome. 

"It's merely the same thing in different terms," he assured her. "Why don't you now go all 
out to attract the young man's attention to yourself? Nothing will make your friend see him in 
an unfavorable light more quickly." 

"But he wouldn't look at me! Not with Claire around," declared Leonie with the utmost 
sincerity. 

"Don't be so sure. You are quite as attractive in your way as she is," her companion told her 
judicially. 

"But she's very rich and—" 

"Well, so are you, aren't you?" was the blunt retort. 

Leonie opened her lips to say she was nothing of the sort. But then she suddenly 
remembered Claire's insistence on passing her off as a friend, rather than a girl in her father's 
office. She had obviously told some highly-colored story to Kingsley Stour. Perhaps she had told 
it to Nicholas Edmonds too. 

"I wonder," Leonie said curiously, "just how rich do you think I am." 

"I hadn't given the matter a great deal of thought," Nicholas Edmonds replied amusedly. "It 
was merely a rough-and-ready classification, based on something I was told." 

"Did Claire tell you?" 

He reflected for a moment, obviously searching his memory. 

"No. As a matter of fact, I remember now. It was Kingsley Stour himself." 


"It was?" She felt somehow that this made things rather different. "He told you I was a 



wealthy girl?" 


"I think what he said was that you both were wealthy girls. He classed you together for this 
purpose. 

I saw no reason to query his information." 

"No, no—of course not." Leonie bit her lip and thought hard. "So he thinks I am a rich and 
eligible girl too?" 

"With the added advantage of no angry father in opposition," Nicholas Edmonds observed 
as though to himself. 

Leonie swallowed rather hard, 

"It—it seems an awfully mean thing to do," she said irrelevantly. 

"What does?" inquired her companion coolly. "If you're misjudging the young man and he 
truly loves your friend, there won't be any question of your distracting his attention from her. 
If, on the other hand, he is a bit of an adventurer—out for the best and easiest match he can 
make—you will be doing Miss Claire a good turn by showing him up in his true colors." 

"It—it sounds all right in theory," Leonie conceded doubtfully. 

"It might even work in practice," countered Nicholas Edmonds with a smile. "Think it over. 
You'll have a lot of ground to make up with our young surgeon, of course, if you've really let 
him know you distrusted him." 

"In fact," Leonie said, almost hopefully, "perhaps it's hardly worth while making the 
attempt." 

But her companion seemed to think that too defeatist. 

"Mankind's capacity for being gulled is almost limitless," he replied cynically, which, as a 
matter of fact, shocked, rather than reassured, Leonie. 

She very much disliked the idea of "gulling" anyone, even Kingsley Stour. But if Claire were 
to be rescued from him, one could not, perhaps, be too nice in one's choice of weapon. And, 
after that day's experience, Leonie really thought in terms of rescuing Claire. For nothing would 
convince her that the Assistant Surgeon had not deliberately tried to leave her ashore, and 
anyone who could do such a thing could hardly be trusted to bring happiness to a girl like 
Claire. 

Leonie intended to think the whole suggestion over very carefully before she made any 
decision. But events moved too quickly for that. As she left Nicholas Edmonds and strolled 
along the deck in the warm, Mediterranean night air, the Assistant Surgeon came up to her, 
with an air of friendly concern which did him, or his acting powers, great credit. 

"Leonie, I want to speak to you—" 

"Y-es?" She stopped, not at all sure what attitude she wanted to take up, in view of the 
recent conversation about playing poker. 



"/ can't tell you how distressed I am." He actually took her hand and, against all her natural 
instinct, Leonie let him. "It's not only that you should have had such an awful experience, owing 
to my carelessness. But Claire tells me you have some idea that I arranged it on purpose. That I 
meant you to be left behind. How could you think such a thing?" 

She longed to tell him just how she could think such a thing. But if she were going to take 
any of Nicholas Edmonds's advice, even in the smallest degree, now was the time to do a little 
dissembling on her own part. 

"I'm—sorry—" She looked down, finding it not at all difficult to seem confused and put out. 
"Perhaps I—I judged too hastily. But it was all like a nightmare, and I was so scared—and it 
seemed all too much to be only chance. I suppose I was still in a panic when I talked to Claire, 
and hardly knew what I was saying." 

"I can quite understand that." The hand which was holding hers lightly closed warmly on her 
fingers now. "Don't think I blame you. You must have been scared enough to suspect anything 
and anyone. But please clear me, in your own mind, of anything but stupidity in not making 
sure you were accounted for." 

It was difficult to accept the statement that he did not blame her. But Leonie made herself 
smile uncertainly at him and say, "Oh, it's all right now. I've got over the fright. I didn't want to 
think anything like that of you—" Almost without intention she let her voice trail away into 
wistful silence. 

"Of course not." He spoke earnestly, and his hand still held hers. "You don't really think so 
badly of me, do you, Leonie?" 

It was at this point that she suddenly decided to try out Nicholas Edmonds' suggestion. 

"I don't know what I think," she said, with a deep sigh. Then she looked out to sea, with an 
air of thinking unutterable thoughts, and said softly, "I wish I did." 

"Leonie!" He seemed moved by this. Considering the ambiguity of the words, almost too 
moved. "Do you mean that you do like me a bit, in spite of everything?" 

She turned smiling eyes on him then and said, "I've never found it difficult to like people, 
Kingsley. But when you're a girl, on your own—it's almost more important to decide whom you 
trust." 

"But you must trust me! Truly you must!" He drew her slightly towards him by the hand he 
was holding. "I can't bear it if you don't, Leonie." 

"Oh, it can't be so important as that." She laughed softly and a little reprovingly. 

"But indeed it is," he said. And then he kissed her, and Leonie decided that things had gone 
far enough for one evening. 

Disentangling herself—gently and not too speedily—she said, "I think you'd better go and 
tell Claire that I've decided to write off what happened today as an accident. I'm not suspecting 
anyone or blaming anyone, tell her. She'll be glad to hear that from you, I'm sure." 


Perhaps he thought so, too. Or perhaps the mention of Claire reminded him that he was 



behaving with less than his usual tact and good sense. At any rate, he left her abruptly then, 
and Leonie, strolling on in the opposite direction, almost immediately came upon Mr. 
Pembridge. 

He was leaning against the rail of the ship, smoking a cigarette, and he gave her a somewhat 
quizzical glance as she came up with him. 

"Hello," Leonie said, rather defiantly. 

"Hello. Been bringing a difficult day to a satisfactory conclusion, I see." 

Until that moment she had hoped he had not witnessed the scene with Kingsley Stour. Now 
she knew he must have done, and the discovery vexed her beyond belief. 

"Tactful people don't comment on every shipboard kiss they happen to see exchanged," she 
told him curtly. 

"No?" He seemed to find that amusing. "Not even when they are interested to know what it 
implies?" 

"Not even then." 

"Which means that I can mind my own business?" he suggested, still smiling at her, as 
though he really had the right to know what she did—and why. 

She was silent, angry at his curiously possessive air towards her, and wishing she could think 
of something which would disconcert him, for a change. 

"So you're not going to tell me why you were kissing Kingsley Stour?" His slightly mocking 
voice came to her out of the warm darkness. But inspiration came to her too. 

"Not," she said coolly, "unless you also feel like telling me why you were kissing Renee 
Armand on the first night out." 



CHAPTERSIX 


For a few moments sifter she had thrown her challenging remark at Mr. Pembridge, Leonie felt 
elated. Then a chill of misgiving invaded her, and she would have given a good deal to recall it. 
After all, his relationship with Renee Armand—or anyone else, come to that—was no concern 
of hers, even if he did choose to tease her. 

Apparently he thought so too. For, after what seemed a long half-minute, he said coolly, 
"You're letting your romantic imagination rim away with you." 

"I am not!" She was indignant immediately. "I did see you kiss her." 

"I think not." Mr. Pembridge looked bored. "Possibly you saw her kiss me. But, then, Renee has 
known me a long time and, like most artists, is rather expansive with her friends." 

The distinction of meaning between kissing and being kissed was intriguing, and Leonie 
would have liked to take it up with him. But something about the Senior Surgeon suggested 
that the discussion had gone far enough, and suddenly she felt that she had made heavy 
weather of something which should have been dismissed lightly. 

"Well," she said, trying to retrieve the situation with a careless smile, "at least it's clear that 
we must not inquire too much into each other's affairs." 

"Perhaps you are right," Mr. Pembridge agreed. Then he sketched her a mortifying casual 
half salute and went away on his own affairs, leaving her to the profitless—but, alas, very 
human—reflection that she would have handled the situation quite differently if only she might 
have had the opportunity to play the scene over again. 

It was stupid, she told herself now, to have shown annoyance when he teased her over that 
silly scene with Kingsley Stour. The only possible result would be that he attached more, rather 
than leas, importance to the scene in consequence. 

And then that rude retort about Renee Armand must have given him the impression that 
she was interested in his affairs. An idea which she certainly did not wish him to have. 

Vexed with herself, and rather out of humor with a day which had brought more than its 
share of shocks and anxieties, Leonie finally went to her cabin. And later, when she lay in bed, 
rocking gently to the movement of the boat, she tried to think clearly and constructively about 
Nicholas Edmonds' half-cynical suggestion that she should test Kingsley Stour's sincerity 
towards Claire by the very simple process of dazzling him a little on her own account. 

Her first tentative attempts had certainly been productive. And, partly because she felt 
furious with him still over the shabby trick he had tried to play her, partly because it seemed 
almost the only way in which she might show Claire her danger, Leonie decided that she 
might—she just might—play the masquerade out to its final, perhaps bitter, conclusion. 

The next day, and for two more days after that, they sailed through the magic waters of the 
eastern Mediterranean, where nothing seemed entirely real, and even Nicholas Edmonds 
surrendered a little to the romantic, exotic atmosphere. 



"There is nothing else quite like it," he owned to Leonie. "I suppose the Greeks had a word 
for it themselves, but there is no way of really describing its languorous, insidious charm. One 
just has to experience it oneself. Tomorrow we shall be at Port Said, I suppose, and heaven 
knows there's enough clear-cut reality about that. But today there is some sort of magic in the 
air. The feeling that almost anything could happen." 

In the evening, too, there was magic, and the Mediterranean Ball which was held that night 
was something much more glamorous than any of the usual dances held so far. For one thing, 
in obedience to the Captain's order—and the hot winds that were already blowing from the 
Red Sea—the uniformed personnel had gone into white, which imparted a festive air to them. 

"We must wear our most glamorous dresses tonight," Claire declared happily beforehand. "I 
have a gorgeous white-and-gold-tulle affair. How about you?" 

It seemed that Leonie, too, had provided for such an occasion. Or, rather—as she reminded 
herself with a faint sensation of inadequacy—Sir James had. Her flower-printed nylon dress, 
with its immense ruffed skirt, had stood up wonderfully to packing and only needed a little 
attention in one of the superbly equipped ironing-rooms which were at the disposal of 
passengers. 

"You look lovely, darling," Claire declared, with affectionate sincerity, as the girls inspected 
each other's finery before going up to the ballroom. "I'm sure we're both going to have fun 
tonight! And, oh, Leonie, I'm so glad that you and Kingsley are friends again." 

"I'm glad, too, if that's how you want it," Leonie said, smiling. "But does it really matter so 
much?" 

"It's always nice to have one's friends get on together," asserted Claire naively. "And I simply 
couldn't bear the idea that you actually—actually distrusted him. Nor could he, you know. He 
was really upset about it, and most genuinely relieved when everything was smoothed out 
again." 

"I'm sure he was," Leonie said, and she tried not to make that sound ironical. 

"He really does like you a lot," Claire insisted happily. "You wouldn't believe how often he 
mentions you or asks me about you." 

"And what," inquired Leonie curiously, "do you tell him?" 

"Oh, well"—Claire laughed and colored a little, but she tossed her head a trifle defiantly, 
too—"as you know, I was determined that he—that everyone—should think we were old 
friends. So I just let him suppose that you and I were at the same finishing school together." 

"As a matter of interest—and just in case I have to substantiate this—where?" inquired 
Leonie. 

"Paris. I suppose you know Paris," added Claire, to whom it was evidently inconceivable that 
one should not know Paris. 

"I spent ten days there a couple of years ago. I'll do what I can on the strength of that," 
Leonie promised with humor. "But do go on. What else have you said about me?" 



"Leonie, you don't mind my doing this, do you?" Claire looked anxious. 


"In the circumstances, no," said Leonie a little drily. 

"It isn't so much a question of saying things as implying them," Claire explained engagingly. 
"I have not referred much to your family, because a family is always a bit complicating. I just 
implied that you were immensely rich in your own right." 

"Why immensely rich?" Leonie wanted to know, a good deal intrigued now by the character 
of the pretence. "Wouldn't rather wealthy have done?" 

"Oh—I don't know. I think the other sounds nicer, don't you?" Claire looked pleased with 
her own powers of invention. 

"Much nicer," Leonie agreed with a laugh. "It would sound nicest of all if it were true." 

"Well, I thought it would explain the fact that you are travelling on your own like this, with 
no strings to your plans or yourself." 

"It explains everything," Leonie agreed, suddenly feeling gay and reckless and infinitely 
amused by the situation. "Suppose we go up to the ballroom now, and I promise to do my best 
to play the part of the girl who was born with a golden spoon in her mouth. 

Claire seemed almost as pleased as Leonie at this. Which was a shame, Leonie supposed. But 
then, if it were all for Claire's own good in the end ... 

Leonie tried not to think of the fact that some very unfortunate things had been done in 
history, all for someone else's good. 

When they arrived in the ballroom they found it had been transformed, in the space of an 
hour or two. Masses of flowers, kept in cold storage until now, shed their beauty and fragrance 
everywhere, and flags and balloons added to the festive appearance of the place. 

Already the band was playing a romantic-sounding waltz, and, since the doors on to the 
promenade deck had been thrown open, couples were dancing not only on the circular 
ballroom floor but along the deck as well. 

Overhead, a deep blue velvety sky, pierced by a million stars, seemed to hang low, like a 
great stage drapery, while the ship itself cut an almost theatrical path of light through the lazily 
undulating waters. Sound and sight and the soft caress of the warm night air all combined to 
create that atmosphere of half-languid loveliness which heralds the first contact with the East. 

It was impossible not to be affected by all this, or not to feel that, in some strange way, 
make-believe was more logical than cold fact on such a night. When Kingsley Stour claimed 
Leonie for a dance, therefore—which he did quite early in the evening—she was completely in 
the mood to pretend to herself, or anyone else, that her identity was that of the girl Claire had 
so effectively implied. 

Afterwards she was never quite sure whether cool calculation or mischievous impulse 
prompted her imagination to its amusing flights. All she did know was that the setting was 
perfect and that it was heady and exciting fun, transforming her somewhat humdrum office 
and home routine into a luxurious, slightly fairytale background, for the benefit—or 



otherwise—of Kingsley Stour. 


He was intrigued, she could see, and he smiled at her with the utmost interest and 
attraction as he said, 

"You never told me so much about yourself before." 

"You mean that I'm talking too much about myself now?" She too smiled. 

"Of course not! One can't ever have too much of a fascinating subject," he replied, lightly 
but with some meaning. "Tell me some more. Where do you live in London? In a flat on your 
own?" 

"No. I live with my mother and sister," said Leonie, feeling there was something to be said 
for introducing an element of accuracy occasionally. 

"And your father?" 

"My father is dead. And as I have no brothers, it's a purely feminine household. Does that 
sound dull?" 

"Not in the least. I was wondering a little why your mother and sister didn't come with you 
on this trip. Wouldn't they have enjoyed it too?" 

"They had other plans," Leonie explained carelessly. "Besides, although we get on 
marvellously together, we rather believe in living our own lives, you know." 

She felt faintly ashamed when she thought how surprised—and probably displeased —her 
mother would have been to hear this conversation. But to her companion it evidently sounded 
very good. 

"How very sensible of you all," he said. "And, though I dare not make comparisons when I 
remember that you carry a torch for Sir James Elstone, you must admit that family life is a great 
deal more comfortable if the members decide not to interfere with each other too much." 

"Oh, I don't know. It's different for Claire." Leonie permitted herself to look pensive. "She is 
his one chick, and it's natural for a father to want to look after his daughter's interests. I'm sure 
mine would have, if he had been alive." 

Silence greeted this, and she wondered very much if he were congratulating himself 
privately on the fact that there was indeed no father to interfere with any plans in this case. 

"I don't really want to let you go," he said, as the music began to slow down. "But will you 
dance again with me later in the evening?" 

"If I'm free." She smiled carelessly at him. 

"Make yourself free, Leonie. Please." He still held one of her hands in his. "I have a feeling 
that you and I are only just beginning to get to know each other." 

"Perhaps you're right," murmured Leonie. 



And then he went away to dance with Claire, and Leonie found the Senior Surgeon bowing a 
little ironically before her, with the request that she would dance the next dance with him. 

"I really meant to—to rest for a minute or two," she assured him hastily. 

"Then will you come and sit it out with me?" There was no objection to make to that. 
Besides, he invariably stimulated and interested her, however much he might make her feel 
that, in some way, she was still the pro who needed a touch of authority to keep her from doing 
the things she should not do. 

They found a couple of chairs in a sheltered part of the deck. And as they sat down, Leonie 
said—though she could not imagine why— 

"Do you still think of me as a pro?" 

"Certainly not." He sounded genuinely surprised. "Do you feel like one?" 

"When you're around—yes, I do rather," Leonie confessed. 

"I'm sorry. You're not meant to. When I think of you in hospital terms at all, I remember you 
as a very capable second-year nurse," he assured her. 

"Oh—I didn't feel like that when you rescued me from the hotel in Naples the other day," 
she said soberly. 

He laughed at that. 

"These things can happen even to a fully qualified Sister," he told her indulgently. 

"But never to a Senior Surgeon." 

"Senior Surgeons are there to save the situation when it becomes desperate," he assured 
her. 

It was Leonie's turn to laugh then. 

"I never was more frantically glad to see anyone," she confessed. "And I don't think I ever 
really thanked you sufficiently. Claire told me afterwards that you simply refused to let them 
sail without me, and insisted on going for me yourself, because you knew they couldn't sail 
without the Senior Surgeon. Was that right?" 

"It was not reduced to the terms of an ultimatum. Even Senior Surgeons don't do that, you 
know. But I had no intention of having you left behind," he said calmly. 

"Ha-hadn't you?" Leonie experienced the most extraordinary sensation of warmth and 
gratification. "Why, Mr. Pembridge?" 

"Why? Did you want to be left behind?" 

"No, of course not. But I mean—why did you feel it was your affair to see that I was brought 
back?" 


"Oh"—he looked faintly surprised, as though he had never thought that out for himself—"I 



suppose the fact that you were once one of my nurses at St. Catherine's made you in some way 
my responsibility." 

She was astonished to find how pleasing it was to be the responsibility of Mr. Pembridge of 
St. Catherine's. And, with a rush of nostalgia for the place which gave her this unexpected 
claim, she exclaimed, 

"I did love my days there!" 

"So did I," he said, with unexpected simplicity. "I get quite homesick for it sometimes." 

"Mr. Pembridge," she burst out, on impulse, "why did you leave there? And the other 
hospitals where you were a consultant? And—and everything which made you a distinguished 
surgeon—Or don't you want to talk about it?" she added, with belated discretion, as she 
remembered that she had not meant to indicate any special interest in his affairs. 

"I don't mind talking about it to you," he said slowly, and again she had that sense of 
warmth and gratification which she could not quite explain to herself. "You were a nurse. You 
know the life of a hospital and an operating theatre, and you will appreciate better than most 
people why I felt the way I did." He paused, and Leonie held her breath suddenly, aware, 
though she could not have said why, that the wing of drama brushed them at that moment. 

"I don't know whether you knew, but I was engaged to a very lovely girl when I was at St. 
Catherine's." He spoke, she thought, like a man who was looking at something he had 
deliberately put away out of sight for a long time. "A few months before we were to be married 
she was taken violently ill. She was rushed to hospital —my hospital—with a ruptured appendix. 
But it was too late. She died on the operating table." 

"On the—But you were not—?" 

"No. I didn't do the operation. But she died in my theatre." He looked grey and bleak and 
drawn suddenly. "I'm not a fanciful man, but I couldn't bear the very look of the place 
afterwards. I stayed on for a few weeks. Then Trevant—you remember Sir James Trevant—?" 

"Of course," said Leonie, recalling the very handsome Senior Surgical Officer of St. 
Catherine's. 

"Trevant suggested I should take a few months off and go away on a sea voyage. I couldn't 
face the idea of idleness. I felt I needed more work, rather than less. So I joined the Capricorna 
as acting surgeon. As I think I told you, I've been here for a year now. And perhaps" —he 
passed a hand wearily over his face—"that's long enough." 

"I'm so terribly sorry." Leonie spoke gently and from her heart. "I had no idea, of course, 
that you'd had such a dreadful experience. If I had, I—I shouldn't have said that silly thing I did, 
the other evening." 

"What was that?" He smiled slightly. 

"If you've forgotten it, I don't know that I want to remind you," Leonie smiled slightly in her 
turn. "But I meant that—that rather inquisitive bit of bantering about you and Renee Armand." 


"Oh—that?" He laughed then, and she though he must be beginning to feel better. "You 



don't need to worry about that. Anyway, I'd rather invited it, hadn't I?" 


"Perhaps you had," said Leonie, also beginning to recover. "But, anyway, as you said at the 
time, I expect she is lavish with her kisses. She seems a very charming and vivacious person." 

"Oh, she is. And I'm genuinely fond of her," declared Mr. Pembridge without affectation. 
"But of course the only person who interests her seriously is Nicholas Edmonds." 

"You don't say!" Leonie was intrigued and astonished beyond measure. "But I thought—I 
mean they've been married once, haven't they? He told me he was married to her for a year." 

"Of course. And although they have temperamental clashes of the most harrowing variety, 
I'm inclined to think they are still deeply fond of each other. They would never live a peaceful 
life together. But then I'm not sure that they would ever live a happy one apart." 

"Then you think they might—make it up?" Leonie's sense of romantic fitness made her eyes 
sparkle. 

"Stranger things have happened on long sea voyages," was Mr. Pembridge's dry reply. 

And then, as the music slowed for the second time since they had been sitting there, Leonie 
said perhaps they had better return to the ballroom. 

He rose at once and gave her his hand, and, as they strolled along the deck together, she 
retained those strong, thin fingers few a moment, while she said, quickly and a little 
breathlessly, 

"Thank you for telling me about your fiancee. I wish one could say something helpful. But I 
know there isn't anything, when it goes as deep as that." 

"Sometimes sympathy goes very deep, too," he replied. And he gave her a flashing, curiously 
friendly smile before he left her. 

For the rest of that evening Leonie carried the impression of that smile with her. 
And—though she could not really see that the two things had anything to do with each 
other—she deliberately avoided Kingsley Stour, and did not give him an opportunity to pursue 
any further whatever interest he might, or might not, have in her. 

The next day they arrived at Port Said, and even before they went ashore, Leonie and Claire 
were fascinated by the scene of color and movement which surrounded the ship as it lay in 
harbor. 

Countless little native craft came skimming over the water, their owners holding up 
innumerable articles of infinite variety for sale, while they called out the most tempting offers 
to the amused passengers who crowded the deck rail to watch. 

In addition, there was a tremendous coming and going of vessels of all sizes and 
kind—coaling, oiling or watering before the long voyage which lay between them and Colombo, 
on the one hand, or England on the other. 

Later there was an opportunity to go ashore for a short time, and, in company with two or 
three other passengers, Leonie and Claire went to explore this little piece of the Arabian Nights 



which lies at the beginning of the Suez Canal. 


Native booths, open shop-fronts, an infinite variety of Eastern costume, chatter in 
unrecognizable tongues, strange sights, sounds, smells—all these combined to make an 
unforgettable experience. And Leonie was able to relax and allow herself to enjoy it all to the 
full. She knew now that, whatever plans Kingsley Stour might once have entertained, he would 
not again either try to have her left ashore, or even try to arrange that he and Claire should 
escape on their own. 

By the time they returned to the ship—and how careful Leonie was this time that there were 
no delays or mishaps—coaling and watering were complete. But it was already nightfall—that 
incredibly quick nightfall which comes like a stage drop-curtain in that part of the world. And 
the long, slow passage through the Suez Canal did not begin until the following morning. 

Although Nicholas Edmonds had asserted that it was not specially interesting, the two girls 
were on deck from early morning, to watch the progress of the Capricorna through what is 
one of the miraculous waterways of the world. 

As the day went on, it became overpoweringly hot. And long before they reached the Red 
Sea, at the other end of the Canal, most passengers were glad to seek any patch of shade on 
deck, or—if they were fortunate enough to possess an airy cabin—to rest for a while. 

Some did not even turn up at dinner that night. And, to Leonie's surprise, both surgeons 
were among this number. 

"I don't see Kingsley at his table," whispered Claire. 

"And Mr. Pembridge isn't here either." Leonie indicated the empty seat at the head of their 
table. 

"Perhaps they're busy with heat-stroke cases," suggested Clive Cheriot. "I thought I was 
going to be laid out myself at one point during the afternoon." 

"I think," said Nicholas Edmonds, "there was some sort of accident in the hospital quarters 
about an hour ago. I expect that's what has delayed them." 

"Accident!" Claire and Leonie spoke with one breath. And Claire added fearfully, "Was 
anyone much hurt? And—and who was it?" 

"Not Mr. Pembridge himself?" At that moment Leonie sounded almost as anxious as Claire. 

But Nicholas Edmonds was reassuring on that point. 

"I don't think either of the surgeons was involved." 

"Then who was it?" Claire's anxiety was not very much allayed. "One of the nurses?—or a 
patient? or who?" 

"I really don't know. I only overheard a few words, and perhaps I shouldn't have said 
anything." Nicholas Edmonds seemed slightly taken aback by the degree of anxious interest he 
had caused. "I gathered that everything was under control again." 



But however much under control things might be, neither Mr. Pembridge nor his Assistant 
Surgeon appeared during the whole of dinner. 

"I can't understand it." Claire slipped her arm into Leonie's as they came out of the dining¬ 
room together. "I do hope Kingsley is all right." 

With difficulty Leonie kept herself from saying that the Senior Surgeon was of more 
importance. And then she reproached herself for becoming irritable and unreasonable because 
of the heat. 

Neither of the girls felt much like dancing that evening, even though the ballroom was air- 
conditioned. So they sat on deck, trying to catch a faint ripple of breeze. And here it was that 
Mr. Pembridge found them, half an hour later. 

"Oh, Mr. Pembridge!" Claire sprang to her feet. "Is Kingsley—is everyone all right?" 

"Quite all right. Miss Elstone." The Senior Surgeon smiled down at her reassuringly. "Mr. 
Stour was not even there when it happened." 

"What did happen?" Leonie inquired. 

"One of my nurses had a fall, and unfortunately she was carrying a tray of bottles and 
measuring glasses at the time. Her right hand and arm were cut, and she lost a good deal of 
blood. But we've got her strapped up and comfortable now." 

"But that must have put her out of action for a while," Leonie exclaimed. 

"I'm afraid so—yes. That's why—" For a moment the Senior Surgeon looked unusually 
hesitant. "I wonder if I could have a word or two with you. Miss Creighton? Professionally," he 
added, so that Claire could not feel slighted. 

Claire smiled and withdrew immediately, satisfied with any arrangement, now she was 
assured that Kingsley was safe. 

Leonie walked a few paces along the desk beside Mr. Pembridge. 

"Miss Creighton, it's a good deal more serious than I made it sound," he explained rapidly. 
"There is a severed tendon and very extensive injury. I'm afraid Nurse Donley won't use that 
hand much for a couple of months. She was much the more capable of the two, and now I am 
left with one nurse—a junior nurse—just as we're starting on that part of the voyage which 
usually means most cases." 

"I'm terribly sorry. Is there anything I can do?" Leonie asked. 

"Well, it's entirely irregular, of course—and the final decision will rest with the Captain, 
naturally—but, if it could be arranged, would you be willing to give up most of your leisure 
between here and Colombo, and act as my senior nurse in the hospital?" asked Mr. Pembridge. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


"Your seniornurse!" 

No words could describe with what nostalgic pride and pleasure Leonie heard this term 
applied to herself. 

"Only if you feel willing to sacrifice your pleasure in what is usually one of the nicest parts of 
the voyage," he said quickly. "I quite understand if you—" 

"But I'd love to!" cried Leonie. "I'd simply love to, Mr. Pembridge." 

"Would you really?" He gave her a half-amused, half-curious glance. "It will be quite hard 
work, you know, with a lot of dull routine." 

"Oh, I don't mind!" 

She could not have said why the prospect so delighted her. She only knew that no other part 
of the ship so absolutely fascinated her as the turquoise-and-white-painted hospital. Not the 
promenade deck, not the ballroom, not even her own charming stateroom had the same 
magnetic attraction. 

"I'm extremely obliged to you." Mr. Pembridge sounded cordial but business-like. "I'll have a 
word with the Captain and make sure that he countenances such an irregularity, in the special 
circumstances. I don't doubt the fact that you were one of my nurses at St. Catherine's will 
help." 

He seemed to be choosing the most felicitous phrases that evening. "One of my nurses at St. 
Catherine's" also rang in Leonie's ears like a chime of bells. And the moment he turned away, to 
go and seek official sanction for the arrangement, she rushed to Claire, with all the eagerness of 
a child with news of a party. 

"Claire! I'm going to be allowed to nurse in the ship's hospital! At least, Mr. Pembridge is 
going to try to fix it all up. They're terribly short-handed, with one of the nurses out of action, 
and Mr. Pembridge had this marvellous idea that I might—" 

"But you don't want to do that!" Claire looked dismayed. 

"Oh, I do." 

"But, Leonie, they can surely find someone else. There can't be any need for you to sacrifice 
yourself like that." 

"It won't be any sacrifice." 

' Of course it will! Who wants to be cooped up in a surgery, dressing squashed thumbs or 
prescribing for heat-stroke, when they could be lounging on deck in the lovely sea-breeze?" 

"A bit of lounging won't come amiss when I'm off duty," Leonie conceded. "But I adore the 
idea of nursing again, even if it's only until we reach Colombo. Oh, Claire, I can't tell you what it 



does to me to see a spotless, brightly painted ward again, or to know that someone's comfort 
and well-being depend on my skill and care." 

Claire stared at her with a sort of admiring disbelief. 

"You are a funny girl," she said. "You say that as though you feel it right deep down inside 
you." 

"So I do, I suppose." 

"Are you sure that it isn't a question of being sweet on your Mr. Pembridge?" inquired 
Claire, trying to explain the situation along lines she could herself understand. 

"Of course not! I'm not in the least. And, anyway, he's not mine," Leonie declared, not quite 
coherently. "He adored some girl who died." 

"You don't say?" Claire looked interested. "Poor Mr. P! No wonder he looks rather grim and 
earnest at times. When was this?" 

"Something over a year ago, I think." 

"Oh—well. Life does go on, you know," Claire said reasonably. "And he's comparatively 
young and not at all bad-looking." 

"Not bad-looking? He's really very handsome," declared Leonie. Not as a matter of personal 
interest, but merely in the cause of general accuracy. 

"Well, you go on thinking that," Claire told her with a laugh. "If you're going to don a 
uniform and look fetching in the ship's hospital, I'd rather you admired Mr. Pembridge than the 
Assistant Surgeon." 

"I can live without either," retorted Leonie lightly. But for the first time she realized that this 
new change in her circumstances would bring her even more within the orbit of Kingsley Stour. 
If she wished to pursue her idea of disillusioning Claire, she would have ample opportunity for 
this. 

Half an hour later Mr. Pembridge sought her out, to tell her that not only had full permission 
been given for her to act as his senior nurse for the time being, but official appreciation had 
been expressed. 

"You'd better come down now and meet my other nurse—Nurse Meech," he said. "And we 
can work out times of duty and areas of responsibility." 

Suddenly the identity of a carefree, pleasure-seeking passenger dropped from Leonie. And, 
as she accompanied Mr. Pembridge down the two flights of stairs leading to the hospital deck, 
she felt that with every step the transformation into Nurse Creighton became more complete. 

In the surgery they found Nurse Meech—a fair, pink-cheeked, harassed young woman who 
was anxiously checking a list left by her injured colleague. And when Mr. Pembridge explained 
that Nurse Creighton, who had once worked with him in hospital, was here to help them, in the 
most respectful way possible Nurse Meech nearly fell on Leonie's neck. 



"How terribly nice of you," she said. Because she knew—as these things are known on 
board—the Leonie was one of the first-class passengers. And some how, though this is quite 
illogical, one does not think of the first-class passengers as rolling up their sleeves and willingly 
getting down to hard work. 

"It's not really," Leonie confessed, feeling rather a fraud. "I always loved nursing, and was 
sorry to have to give it up. I'm genuinely glad to have a chance of a hospital interlude." 

"Well, of course," said Nurse Meech, with lightly veiled worship, "it's a privilege to work 
under Mr. Pembridge." 

"Thank you. Nurse." Mr. Pembridge's tones were brisk and astringent. "Now with regard to 
surgery duties—" 

After that, pleasant personalities were put aside, and the three of them discussed future 
arrangements. 

"How much time are you willing to give?" Mr. Pembridge inquired practically. 

"If I'm taking it on at all. I'd better do the job properly," said Leonie—a point of view which 
obviously commended itself to the Senior Surgeon. "I'll just undertake to replace Nurse Donley, 
and work whatever hours she worked." 

"That will leave you little free time," Mr. Pembridge warned her. 

"Never mind. I can't suppose it would be much help to either of you to have me float in and 
out for a few hours daily." Leonie smiled—at Mr. Pembridge who looked grimly amused, and at 
Nurse Meech, who looked as though she could hardly believe such good fortune as seemed to 
have come their way with this unusual voluntary helper. 

"Thank you. Nurse." 

In according her the official term of address, Mr. Pembridge evidently acknowledged her 
acceptance of full duties, and Leonie felt herself flush with pleasure. 

"I can't tell you how grateful I am personally," Nurse Meech said. "I was getting really rattled 
at the thought of managing single-handed until we got to Colombo—and perhaps after that 
too." 


"If we are lucky, we should be able to get someone at Colombo," Mr. Pembridge explained 
to Leonie. 

"If not, I'm willing to go on helping," Leonie replied. "What sort of uniform shall I wear? I'm 
afraid I have absolutely nothing suitable with me." 

"Suppose you leave that to me and Nurse Donley, sir." Nurse Meech rushed effusively into 
the breach as the Senior Surgeon hesitated. "We can manage caps and white overalls, even if 
we can't fit her with an actual uniform." 

"Very well. Do the best you can." He got up. "You're taking ward duty this evening, aren't 
you. Nurse Meech?" 



"Yes, sir." 


"Then perhaps Nurse Creighton would come on surgery duty in the morning. Crew surgery 
nine to nine-forty-five. Cabin Class for the next hour, and First Class from eleven to twelve." 

"Yes, sir," said Leonie, as naturally as Nurse Meech. And then Mr. Pembridge went away, 
and Leonie and Nurse Meech had a nice, cosy talk about nursing duties, just as though they had 
trained together and known the same heights and depths of hospital experience. 

Presently they visited Nurse Donley, comfortably installed in one of the upper bunk beds in 
the hospital, where at least she could look out of a porthole and see the moonlight on the 
waves. And to her Nurse Meech explained about Leonie's generous offer. 

Nurse Donley also seemed to think it amazingly good of Leonie. But she smiled 
understandingly when Leonie once more declared that she was happy to have the opportunity 
of nursing on board ship. 

"There's nothing quite like it," Nurse Donley conceded. "In a way, of course, you don't have 
the dramatic and interesting cases that you do in hospital, because naturally people don't come 
on a trip of this sort with the expectation of being ill. But there's an occasional emergency, to 
pep things up a bit." Thus did Nurse Donley regard the unexpected appendicitis or premature 
baby or major accident. "And the circumstances are infinitely more attractive than the ordinary 
run of ward duty." 

"And then we have two of the nicest surgeons possible," put in Nurse Meech. 

"Well—Mr. Stour isn't quite my idea of a surgeon," replied Nurse Donley, who had been 
trained in a stern school and liked people to know it. "But that's neither here nor there. Mr. 
Pembridge sets the tone in this place. Though perhaps," she added, regarding Leonie 
thoughtfully, "he may relax things a bit for you." 

"I doubt it, and I certainly don't expect it," said Leonie, thereby endearing herself to the 
other two nurses, who now regarded her as entirely one of themselves. 

Between them they fitted her out with a very satisfactory emergency uniform. And then, 
having given a hand with the half-dozen heat-stroke cases who were the only inmates of the 
hospital at present, Leonie went off early to bed, in preparation for the next day's duties. 

She had not yet gone to sleep when Claire came in, to say goodnight and report on the 
various reactions to Leonie's decision. 

"Everyone thinks it awfully sporting of you, which of course it is, but we hope we shan't have 
to do without you at all the balls and things," Claire said. 

"Oh, I shall get to some of them, I expect," Leonie smiled. 

"Kingsley is tremendously amused." 

"Really? I don't know that there is anything so specially amusing about the position," said 
Leonie coolly. 

"I mean he is amused at the idea of your working under him—" 



"I shall be working under Mr. Pembridge." 


"Yes, I know. But with Kingsley as well." 

"I suppose so—yes." 

"Of course you will! And then, as he thinks you're— well, you know—very much out of the 
top drawer, I think he finds it all the more piquant," Claire explained. "Rather like Princess 
Margaret offering to help out with the spring cleaning." 

"Not at all like that," said Leonie, with truth. "It's just a question of returning to my original 
way of earning my own living." 

"But he doesn't know that, Leonie!' 

"No, I know." 

"And you won't tell him, will you? It's all got too complicated to explain now." 

"Yes," Leonie said sombrely, "I suppose it has. Anyway, I shan't tell him." 

She wondered suddenly if she should try now to open Claire's eyes, so far as the Assistant 
Surgeon was concerned. But one look at her friend's starry eyes and smiling mouth told her 
that no amount of logical argument would move her. It had to be the hard way. And she could 
only hope that she would not lose Claire's friendship in the process. 

"Well, don't desert me altogether, in favor of your patients," said Claire with a laugh, and 
then she went off to her own cabin. 

The next morning Leonie felt almost as though she were back at St. Catherine's. Not that she 
had to rise quite so early—but certainly she was awake and up long before the other first-class 
passengers. And then, having breakfasted in the hospital quarters in company with Nurse 
Meech, she went along to the principal surgery in readiness for Mr. Pembridge. 

He arrived punctually, greeted her pleasantly but officially, and then there followed a busy 
hour. For on a ship which carried a crew numbering six hundred, it was inevitable that there 
should be quite a number of minor injuries and ailments. 

To her pleasure, Leonie found that she had by no means lost her skill in bandaging, and that 
she was as alert as ever about doctor's instructions. Once or twice Mr. Pembridge had to 
amplify some explanation, but he did so patiently and with a friendly little smile which 
suggested that he was willing to make allowances on this first morning. 

Leonie was really beginning to enjoy herself, when she found, rather to her disappointment 
and annoyance, that Mr. Pembridge was not taking the passengers' surgery hours that 
morning, but that his assistant would instead. 

"We take it in turns, of course—just as you and Nurse Meech will," he explained. "And the 
same with evening surgery. Prescriptions, of course, are made up by Mr. Morley, and you will 
find that both Roberts and Plane are excellent hospital orderlies. If you need me, I am usually in 
my office during most of the morning, except when I am visiting the few patients we have in 
their own staterooms." 



"Very well, sir. Thank you." 


"Thank you, he said, and gave her a very brilliant smile. Then he got up to go, as Kingsley 
Stour came in. 

"So our new nurse is already on duty. How's she shaping, sir?" inquired the Assistant 
Surgeon with a grin, as though Leonie's temporary appointment was all rather a joke. 

"Very well, or I shouldn't have dreamed of having her," replied Mr. Pembridge drily. "I knew 
Nurse Creighton's work already and felt sure I could rely on her." 

"That's fine." The other man tempered his amusement slightly with an air of appreciation. 
"We're very lucky to have her assistance." 

"Very lucky," agreed the Senior Surgeon, still in that dry tone. Then he went away, leaving 
Leonie to deal with his assistant as best she could. 

"Sit down and relax." Grinning again, Kingsley Stour indicated one of the really comfortable 
chairs in the room. But Leonie chose to sit on a surgery chair, with an air of being ready for 
work. 

"You don't have to give the impression of expecting an inspection by Matron at any minute," 
the Assistant Surgeon told her carelessly. "Pembridge may insist on that sort of attitude, but I 
don't." 

"I suppose the first patients might be here any time now," Leonie replied coolly. "I'd rather 
look a little over-professional than be mistaken for a casual visitor." 

"No one's going to mistake you for a casual visitor in that fetching cap," he assured her. 

"It's just the same cap as the other two nurses wear," Leonie pointed out. 

"Is it? Looks quite different on you," Kingsley Stour declared, and Leonie was feminine 
enough not to find that exactly displeasing. 

There was silence for a moment. Then he looked full at her and said, 

"What really made you decide to take this on?" 

"Why, you know, surely! Mr. Pembridge told me that you were dreadfully short-handed 
here, after Nurse Dornley's accident. And he himself suggested that as—" 

"Oh, yes, I know all that," Kingsley Stour assured her. "But you could have refused pleasantly 
and regretfully. Most people would have done." 

"But I didn't want to refuse. I guess Mr. Pembridge knew that, and that's probably why he 
asked me." 

"Which brings us back to my original question. What made you want to come down here 
and slog at nursing, when you might just as well be up on deck enjoying yourself?" 


"I happen to like nursing—" 



"Oh, come, Leonie!" 


"It had better be Nurse Creighton when we're on duty," Leonie said coolly. "It is with Mr. 
Pembridge." 

""And aren't things a little bit different for me?" inquired Kingsley Stour with a smile. 

She was just going to tell him very curtly they were not when she recalled that she was 
supposed to find him dangerously attractive, and had planned to use the present situation to 
further her intention of tripping him up in his own scheming. 

"I can't go into that now," she said. And to her great relief, their first patient arrived at that 
moment. 

For a while there was very little chance of private conversation. But, in the quarter of an 
hour which elapsed between Cabin and First-class surgery, there was a breathing space, during 
which cold drinks were brought by one of the hospital orderlies. 

"Take it easy," said Kingsley Stour, as Leonie was about to take some prescriptions along to 
the dispensary. "Morley will come and fetch those himself. This isn't St. Catherine's, you know, 
even if we have got the flower of the nursing staff here." 

"Meaning me?" inquired Leonie, permitting herself a reluctant smile. But she went and 
stood by the porthole, looking out, so that he could not engage her in too earnest conversation. 

"Meaning you, sweetheart." 

Leonie did not answer that. She was not prepared to argue every departure from 
professional behavior with him. And, in any case, she could hardly encourage him to lose his 
head about her if she insisted on being called Nurse Creighton all the time. 

"I was sorry Mrs. Murdoch came in when she did." He got up from his chair and came over 
and stood close behind her. 

"Mrs. Murdoch?" 

"Our first caller. She's hardly a patient. She only comes to talk about her interesting 
symptoms to someone who can't get away." 

"Oh—yes. I gathered that. But if she comes at all, she might as well come first and get her 
visit over." 

"But she came just as we'd reached a very interesting point in our conversation," the 
Assistant Surgeon said. "Don't you remember? Or are you determined to be the most obstinate 
and evasive little devil?" 

"If you talk to me like that, I shall call you 'sir', and behave exactly as though you are an 
elderly consultant whom I hardly know," Leonie told him, without even looking at him. 

"You'll do nothing of the sort," Kingsley Stour assured her, and, putting his arm round her 
waist, he kissed her. 



"Leave me alone!" exclaimed Leonie, disliking the scene even more than she had expected. 


"Don't be silly. You know you meant me to do that. And if you were a real sport, you'd admit 
it and kiss me in return." 

"Then I can't be a real sport," she said curtly. 

"Leonie—please. Why are you so obstinate?" He sounded angry and affronted suddenly 
and, looking at him, she saw doubt in his face, and realized that, whether she liked it or not, the 
moment had come for a little encouragement, rather than continued rebuff, if she wished to 
hold him. 

So she smiled unexpectedly and said, "You choose such awkward settings for this sort of 
thing." 

"No setting is awkward for kissing you," he declared, recovering himself immediately, and he 
leaned towards her again. 

This time she made herself respond, so that though she laughed somewhat provokingly, she 
did kiss him in return, and when he held her close for a moment she did not resist. 

And then suddenly—by that pricking of instinct more subtle than any sight or sound—she 
was aware that they were not alone, and, thrusting him from her, she turned, expecting to face 
the mortifying amusement of their next patient. 

What she saw was far more terrifying than any such minor embarrassment. Mr. Pembridge 
stood in the doorway, not at all amused, and, as she stared at him in wordless dismay, he came 
forward into the room and said coldly, 

"Do you two mind keeping that sort of thing for the upper deck? It isn't exactly suitable for 
the surgery." Kingsley Stour laughed, flushed and straightened his collar and tie unnecessarily. 

"I'm afraid you came in at the wrong moment, sir," he said, not entirely abashed. 

"I'm afraid I did," agreed the Senior Surgeon drily. "I'll take the last hour's surgery this 
morning." 

"But it's my turn, sir, and I don't at all mind—" 

"I'm sure you don't." Mr. Pembridge's tone would have cooled the room if it had not already 
been air-conditioned. "But I choose to take the rest of the surgery duty this morning. I'd be glad 
if you'd look round the wards and see if Nurse Meech has everything under control." 

"Very well, sir." 

There was nothing else the Assistant Surgeon could say. But as he left the room, he gave 
Leonie a smile which was meant to remind her of her passenger status and her virtual 
independence of Mr. Pembridge. 

Leonie, however, did not feel at all like a passenger at that moment. She felt guilty and 
mortified and wildly anxious to defend herself—though what she could say, she could not 
imagine. 



There was silence for a few moments, while Leonie prayed—fruitlessly—for a rush of 
First-class patients requiring medical or surgical attention. Then Mr. Pembridge said quietly, 

"As a private passenger, you are of course at liberty to behave as you please. But, if you 
work for me, I'm afraid I expect your behavior to be of the standard demanded at St. 
Catherine's." 

"I'm sorry." Leonie was mortified afresh to find that her voice came out as little more than a 
whisper. "It wasn't quite—my fault." 

"I'm aware that it takes two people to stage that sort of scene." A slight, and by no means 
reassuring, smile touched the Senior Surgeon's lips. "And I have no illusions about my 
assistant's weakness where pretty girls are concerned. But if you stay here as my nurse, I must 
be able to rely on you to see that proper professional standards are maintained." 

"Y-yes, sir." 

"Almost anyone might have come in just now. It was fortunate that it was only I." 

"Yes, sir," said Leonie, feeling it was not fortunate at all. 

"And, in any case—" suddenly the Senior Surgeon's manner changed completely and he 
said, "Look here, you silly little idiot, you know he isn't even two per cent serious, don't you? 
I'm being thoroughly unprofessional myself now—but he's only my colleague for a month, 
whereas you—" 

He stopped—just as he was getting to the most interesting part of the tirade, Leonie 
thought. 

"Yes, sir?" She looked expectant, but Mr. Pembridge did not pursue the line of thought 
about herself. 

"That young man's devotion won't be given for love alone, you know," he said grimly. 
"There will have to be gilt-edged securities as well." 

"Yes, I know," said Leonie, before she could stop herself. 

"Well then, if he knows you are Sir James Elstone's 
secretary, travelling with—" 

"But he doesn't," cried Leonie. 

"He doesn't?" 

"No, of course not. And he mustn't either," she added in great alarm, suddenly realizing that 
Mr. Pembridge's knowledge of her real status might upset everything, since he was so closely 
connected with Kingsley Stour. 

For an astonished moment the Senior Surgeon said nothing. Then a look of surprised 
distaste came into his eyes. 



"Do you mean that Stour has been led to believe you are a rich girl, travelling for pleasure?" 


"Well—something like that. You see—you see—" Leonie floundered helplessly, trying to 
think of a way to explain herself, without disclosing either Claire's romancing or her own 
obstinate intentions. 

"I see perfectly well," Mr. Pembridge said drily. "It's quite an old trick. I hadn't thought of 
you as practising it—that's all." 

And he turned away from her with an air of casual contempt which stung her to the quick. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

In all her life Leonie had never more passionately wanted to explain herself than at this 
moment, when she saw a look of scorn in Mr. Pembridge's eyes. 

If they had been left alone together only five minutes longer, no doubt she would have 
found some way of clarifying the position between herself and Kingsley Stour. She might even, 
if all else failed, have told Mr. Pembridge the whole truth—though she could not imagine his 
approving her course of action, even in Claire's very best interests. 

But, as it was, even as she struggled to find some tactful and telling phrases in which to 
rebuke and confound him, the First-class yielded a visitor at last— though in the shape of Renee 
Armand and, looking so fresh and full of vitality that it was hard to suppose that she had come 
as a patient. 

"Oh, Simon—" She paused inside the doorway on seeing Leonie, which gave Leonie time to 
get over the pleasant shock of discovering that to some people Mr. Pembridge really was 
Simon—"I wanted to have a word with you." 

"Then please come in, if it's a professional matter." With a smile, Mr. Pembridge set a chair 
for her. "Though you look much too blooming to be in need of medical advice." 

"Oh, it's not for myself." She came forward into the room then and sat down. "It's 
about—Nicholas." 

She stopped again, and her wide, attractive glance went once more to Leonie. 

"Nurse Creighton is here in a purely professional capacity," said Mr. Pembridge, which made 
Nurse Creighton feel more than ever that the scene with the Assistant Surgeon was quite 
inexcusable. 

"But if you would prefer me to go into the other surgery, Madame Armand—" Leonie began. 

"N-no. I don't think so. It doesn't really matter, so long as you don't let Nicholas know that I 
came and spoke about him." 

"Of course not!" 


"Anything said here is completely confidential," Mr. Pembridge assured their visitor. And 



again Leonie had the uncomfortable feeling that he was thinking of what had happened less 
than ten minutes ago. 

"Well, then, it's just that I'm worried about him. I think he's very ill. And—and someone 
must do something about it. I wouldn't want him to think I —I was unduly interested, or had 
said anything. I can't urge him to come and see you. So I thought, perhaps, if I told you, you 
could arrange to go and see him in his cabin." 

Mr. Pembridge rubbed his chin meditatively. 

"It's a bit difficult to force one's professional services on someone, Renee." 

"Oh, but not for you I You're such old friends. You can say you don't feel quite satisfied about 
him—that you feel—" 

"But I have, my dear. I have already done that." 

"You have?" The singer looked extremely startled. "Then you mean that you, too, felt 
anxious about him?" she said quickly. 

"To a certain extent—yes." 

"But we must do something about it!" 

Leonie noticed that the usually self-possessed Frenchwoman was agitated. And for the first 
time there was a faintly foreign intonation to her otherwise perfect English. 

"What do you suggest doing, Renee?" 

"I—I thought you would do something. After all, you are a doctor—you are his friend. If you 
think he is very ill—" 

"I wouldn't say very ill. I don't know enough about his case to offer a snap judgment, 
without any sort of consultation. He has undoubtedly been very ill, and my own feeling is that 
he is not making anything like a satisfactory recovery." 

"Then he must need some sort of treatment." 

"Medical treatment, you mean?" 

"Yes, I suppose so. That's for you, or his own doctor, to say. Don't you think that's what he 
needs?" 

"I don't know, my dear. In view of the particular injuries he received, he may need 
manipulation he may even need further surgical treatment. But not, I imagine, as a matter of 
urgency. What I would say Nicholas most needs at the moment is a purpose in life and 
someone to care what happens to him." 

"T-to care what happens to him?" Renee Armand faltered a little over the words. "But that 
isn't exactly a health question, is it?" 


"Probably—yes. Recovery from the kind of shock and injuries he received depends to quite a 



marked extent on the mental and emotional condition of the patient." 


"But there was never any trouble with Nicholas in that respect." She rushed into hasty, 
almost resentful reassurance. "Mentally he's almost too clear and well-balanced, and 
emotionally—oh, emotionally, Nicholas is cold and—and completely self-sufficient." 

"I'm glad you feel so confident about him." Mr. Pembridge smiled and looked as though he 
were bringing the interview to a close. 

"But I'm not! I mean—I still feel there is something to be done. Something that would help 
him and make him more like—like the old Nicholas." 

"My dear Renee" —Mr. Pembridge stood up and took the singer by the hand—"the best 
possible thing that could happen to Nicholas would be for him to fall in love with one of the 
dozens of charming girls on board. It would give him a purpose in life, without which every man 
is sick in a greater or lesser degree. And, if she obligingly returned his affection, it would give 
him the feeling that someone cared whether he lived or died. Nothing does more than that for 
one's will to live and get better, you know." 

And if Leonie had not been feeling sorry for Renee Armand, she would have been tempted 
to laugh at the look of consternation which came over her face at this diagnosis. 

"I don't think Nicholas is at all likely to fall in love with one of the charming girls on board, as 
you put it," she said crisply. "Jeunes filles were never in his line. He liked a woman to be 
intelligent and stimulating. 

"Then we must hope that someone who stimulates him will materialize," Mr. Pembridge 
replied pleasantly. "And fortunately almost anything can happen on board ship. During my year 
afloat I have seen all manner of romances blossom." 

"And is that all you can prescribe for Nicholas?" The singer's voice actually trembled with 
annoyance. 

"No I will see what I can do in the way of professional advice. Whether or not he takes it is 
another thing," Mr. Pembridge said. "There again we must hope that the intelligent and 
stimulating companion helps." 

He smiled at her as he said that, and for a moment the Frenchwoman blinked her lashes and 
looked as though some unfamiliar thought had struck her. Then she, too, smiled—but 
reluctantly. 

“Touche," she said. And, reaching up, she kissed him lightly on the cheek, and made an exit 
as effective as her entry. 

For a moment Leonie was tempted to point out that she did not appear to be the only one 
who could not avoid kisses in the surgery. But she remembered, just in time, how poorly that 
line had paid off before. Besides, she must accept the fact that she was Nurse Creighton now, 
and there are certain things which no nurse says to the Senior Surgeon, however unusual the 
circumstances. 

She did, however, find enough courage to revert to the unfortunate incident and say. 



"Mr. Pembridge, I think I should say something in explanation of my attitude to Mr. Stour. 
You see—" 

"Please don't bother. Nurse. I find it inexpressibly boring to discuss intimate affairs which 
don't concern me in the least," Mr. Pembridge assured her crushingly. "So long as you conduct 
yourself properly in my surgery, I am not at all interested in what you do elsewhere." 

There was really nothing to add to this, particularly as the next patient now made an 
appearance. A busy half-hour followed, in which the nurse-and-doctor relationship was 
maintained at its politest and most formal. And then Leonie was free to go and have lunch, 
before helping with the lunches in the hospital quarters. 

It was too early for any passengers in the big dining room, and as Leonie sat there eating her 
solitary meal— served to her by a friendly steward who seemed to think, like everyone else, 
that she was something of a heroine to have donned uniform in the emergency—she began to 
wonder, after all, why she had let herself in for all this. 

Her social life—the life she had been enjoying so much—was inevitably now cut to a 
minimum. And, in exchange, she had a situation in which Kingsley Stour would probably be 
increasingly difficult to deal with, while Mr. Pembridge was already presuming to exercise a 
degree of cool disapproval very lowering to her morale and joy of living. 

It was hard not to think that perhaps Claire had been right when she declared that Leonie 
had accepted her position much too impulsively. 

Later, in the glow of satisfaction engendered by a spell of duty among grateful and 
comfortable patients, Leonie felt better. But the knowledge of duty well done, though 
gratifying, was not, she decided, complete compensation for the scorn and disapproval of 
someone one liked. 

It was at this point that she made the astonishing discovery that she did indeed like Mr. 
Pembridge. 

For years she had thought of him—when she thought about him at all—as a sarcastic, 
unreasonable person who had treated her with undue severity in her early hospital experience. 
If anyone had asked if she liked him, she would have replied with an unequivocal "no". 

But now, though she still thought him sarcastic and sometimes unreasonable, and though 
he was undoubtedly treating her with undue severity, she could not say that she disliked him. In 
fact—since that was rather negative praise—she had to admit that she liked him. 

She liked his cool, appraising glance, his unexpected smile, his special sense of humor, and 
above all the unaffected way he gave praise on the occasions when he thought praise was due. 
This was something worth waiting for, worth working for, and it was something she found she 
missed sadly when she stood in the shadow of his disapproval. 

In thinking of all this, Leonie suddenly decided that she would have no more nonsense with 
Kingsley Stour. However well-intentioned her plan might have been, it could not fail to put her 
in a doubtful and unrealistic position. And she did not want Mr. Pembridge to see her in that 
light, she decided. She wanted him to see her as a responsible, likeable girl. The sort one chose 
for a nurse one could trust or a friend whom one could value. 



So determined was she to carry this new line of conduct into effect that she contrived to 
make her encounters with the Assistant Surgeon in the next twenty-four hours brief, cool and 
almost entirely in the presence of a third person. 

She was helped in this by an unusually busy surgery. But she also had to do some quick 
thinking and a certain degree of manoeuvring—which he immediately detected, she was sure, 
and resented far more than his careless smiling air might have suggested. 

Faintly alarmed, Leonie adopted an even more aloof manner when on duty, and, in 
consequence, knew she would have to face some sort of showdown in her off-duty hours. 

The moment came during their third evening out from Port Said, when most of the 
passengers were in the air-conditioned ballroom, watching a film show. Leonie had a few hours 
to herself as Nurse Meech was on duty in the hospital quarters, and, availing herself of her 
semi-official status, she changed to a cool frock and sought out a corner of the upper deck 
where a breath of breeze was stirring. 

Overhead arched a star-spangled sky, while, far out in the Indian Ocean, it seemed as though 
the waves were edged with an almost phosphorescent glow which gave back an answering 
glitter. Free from her duties, Leonie relaxed contentedly, glad to be alone and peacefully 
unoccupied. 

But before she had had much opportunity of enjoying her peace, it was abruptly broken by 
the Assistant Surgeon, who, coming along the deck with an air of purpose, dropped into the 
chair beside her and said, without preamble, 

"Isn't it about time you and I had a talk?" 

"Is it?" She smiled at him, with a laziness she was far from feeling. "I thought we'd had 
almost too much time to talk to each other in the last few days." 

"But always with someone else present," he reminded her grimly. 

"That's true." 

"By your special arrangement, if I'm not much mistaken." 

Leonie did not choose to answer that, and after a moment he asked, 

"Why was that, Leonie? Why have you been avoiding every chance of our being alone 
together?" 

"I didn't very much care for what happened when we were alone together," she replied 
coolly. "You don't seem to have any sort of idea of taking my professional position seriously, 
and you let me in for a particularly unpleasant type of rebuke." 

"From Pembridge?" 

"Of course." 


"Damned impudence on his part!" 



"Not at all." She was still quite cool. "I didn't like it, and I felt it was certainly not my own 
fault. But, thanks to your attitude, I was made to appear cheap and frivolous and without much 
sense of fitness. As my immediate boss, he was perfectly entitled to rebuke me." 

"Don't be absurd! You know, and he knows, that you're a private passenger, right outside his 
authority and—" 

"No. That's where you make a mistake. I have accepted the position of nurse under him and, 
with it, I've accepted the usual conditions and responsibilities. I'm not playing at this thing, and 
the sooner you realize that, the sooner we shall work harmoniously together." 

"Leonie"—he looked half amused, half astonished— "you talk like a junior matron who's 
taking her position too seriously," he protested. 

"I'm sorry. If you don't like my way of taking things, you don't have to come and talk to me 
about it. In fact, I'd be just as pleased if you didn't." 

Even to her own ears that sounded rather harsh from one who had previously shown some 
degree of interest in the handsome young Assistant Surgeon. To him it acted like a match to 
gun-powder. 

"Leonie, what's the matter with you?" He leaned forward and caught both her hands in his, 
turning her so that she had to look at him. "I haven't done anything to deserve that! I'm sorry if 
that ass Pembridge chose to throw his weight about and be puritanical, and if you like I'll go 
and knock his head back for him—" 

"Oh, no. I don't think so," put in Leonie coldly. 

"But, in any case," Kingsley Stour went on, disregarding the sceptical interruption, "he's of 
less than no importance to us, surely. Maybe I did choose the wrong setting in which to make 
love to you, but you can't expect a man who feels as I do to be too precise about that." 

"And how do you feel—exactly?" inquired Leonie, looking him straight in the eye. 

"You know how I feel about you," he retorted' unabashed, and with such a look of 
reproachful surprise that she was shaken. 

But after a moment she collected herself and said quietly, 

"Mr. Stour, I sometimes think you must have forgotten the things that were said in our 
earlier conversations." 

"Our earlier conversations?" 

"Yes. When we first came on board. When I told you that I was worried on Claire's behalf, 
and you assured me that you loved her and wanted only her good. Have you really forgotten? 
It's very recent history, you know, to be so conveniently ignored." 

He looked taken aback then. To tell the truth, he looked as though he truly had forgotten all 
that, and was astounded to have to face it again and realize that it had actually happened. 
Either, Leonie thought, he was doing this extraordinarily well, or else, in some perverse way, his 
affections really had been captured at last by the one girl who was proof against his wooing. 



"I know it seems improbable," he muttered, passing his hand over his hair in a perplexed 
gesture. "Sometimes I wonder myself what's hit me. But—I can't tell you how—all that's so 
completely and utterly past that it's as though it never happened." 

"Not," Leonie said coldly, "to Claire." 

He stirred uneasily. 

"I'm desperately sorry about that. But she'll get over it. She's got everything and everyone in 
the world to choose from." 

"But she came on this voyage because she chose you," Leonie pointed out. 

"I can't help it," he said, almost violently. "People change—they can't say how or 
when—and when they do—" 

"Mr. Stour" —Leonie spoke slowly and clearly, determined that for once this philanderer 
should look his own conduct in the face—"a fortnight ago you described yourself as in love with 
Claire." 

"But it's over," he insisted. "It's irretrievably past. Stop throwing up the past at me. It's you I 
love and want to marry!—and you know it." 

She was silent for a moment. In the strangest and most illogical way, she was almost sorry 
for him. For she was certain that for once he spoke from his heart, and that, by a cruel stroke of 
irony, he was indeed in love—as far as he could be—with someone who had played him on his 
own line. 

"Are you willing to tell Claire that?" she asked at last. 

"Tell Claire?" He was aghast. "Why—why, no. There's no need to be as brutal as that, 
surely." 

"Then how do you expect her to find out the new state of affairs?" 

He was terribly reluctant to face the unpleasant consequences of his action, she saw, and 
guessed that he usually contrived to ignore them. 

"Well, she'll—gradually realize that things have changed. There was nothing absolutely 
settled between us, you remember. I was planning to stay in Australia, but she was not at all 
sure that she was going to do the same. By the time we reach the end of the voyage she 
will—understand." 

No longer did Leonie feel sorry for him—illogically or otherwise. 

"Have you thought," she inquired deliberately, "what stages of heartbreak she will have had 
to go through before she reaches final realization?" 

"But, Leonie, that's life. We all have our moments of heartbreak," he declared. "Claire's a 
darling, but that father of hers is quite right. We aren't meant for each other." 


"Perhaps that is true," Leonie agreed, with a touch of grim humor, lost on her companion. 



"Whereas you and I—" He caught her hand again. 

"No"—she drew her hand away—"it's too early to decide." 

"Too early! My God, how cold and deliberate you are!" He gazed at her with a sort of angry, 
hungry eagerness. "Don't you care that I love you?" 

"I care about Claire—who is my friend—and how she is going to be told that you no longer 
love her," Leonie said. "I am certainly not going to have you making love to me until that is 
settled." 

"I tell you, these things settle themselves," he insisted sulkily. 

"Well, that isn't the way this is going to be worked out," she retorted crisply. "If you are not 
going to tell her—I shall." 

"You will?" 

Leonie nodded and, passingly, she wished she could show half the resolution with Mr. 
Pembridge that she seemed able to display towards Kingsley Stour. 

"But how?" he asked uneasily. 

"Frankly, as between two people who trust each other. Are you willing to support my story if 
she comes to you for confirmation, as she is bound to do?" 

"I still think it's quite unnecessary—" he began. 

"It's the only basis on which I'm willing to—to plan the future," Leonie said. 

"Do you know you haven't even admitted that you love me?" he countered. 

"I can't," Leonie said, "until you're free. And, in my view, you're not free, so far as Claire is 
concerned. You're morally committed to her." 

"Very well." He brushed the question of moral commitment aside hastily. "If those are your 
terms, I'm not going to quarrel with them. I don't think you know what trouble you're stirring 
up, or how easily most of it could be avoided. But if you insist on telling Claire before you'll 
even tell me you love me, I've nothing more to say." 

"Good." She got up with perhaps too much decision for a girl who was supposed to be in 
love—however troubledly. 

"Don't I even get a kiss?" He stood up too. 

But she had a superstitious feeling that Mr. Pembridge would rise out of the deck beside her 
if she allowed Kingsley Stour to kiss her. And so she shook her head. 

"Later—later," she said, almost impatiently. And then she left him, almost running along the 
deck, in her eagerness to leave one unpleasant scene behind and get another one over. 

She had not really expected to find Claire in their suite. But, to her surprise, she was sitting 
there, curled up in one of the armchairs and looking pale and sorry for herself. 



"Hello—what's the matter?" Leonie asked, running a quick, professional glance over her. 
"You look rather under the weather." 

"I'm all right," Claire said. But, when pressed for details, she admitted to having felt sick 
earlier in the evening, and to a sharp, though intermittent pain both that day and the previous 
day. 

"Would you like me to get Mr. Pembridge to come and see you?" Leonie, feeling suddenly 
anxious, decided that she had not been keeping a sufficiently watchful eye on her charge. 

But Claire shook her head. And then, just as Leonie was deciding that this was not the 
moment for painful revelations, Claire gave her the ideal opening by asking curiously, 

"What were you and Kingsley discussing so earnestly, a quarter of an hour ago?" 

"Oh, you saw us, did you?" Leonie felt suddenly cold and taut, now that she knew the 
moment was upon her. 

"Yes. But you seemed so deeply occupied with each other that I really didn't like to 
interrupt." Claire laughed slightly, but as though she had not found the situation altogether to 
her liking., 

"Well," Leonie said slowly, "since you ask me, perhaps this is as good a time as any to tell 
you." 

"Tell me—what?" Claire looked wide-eyed and startled, and Leonie wished passionately that 
there were some way of making her see the truth without too much pain. 

"Claire, you've never talked to me very frankly about Kingsley. But—you're pretty fond of 
him, aren't you?" 

"You know lam!" 

"Dear—there's no possible way of saying this to you without hurting you —but he doesn't 
mean to marry you, you know." 

"Indeed he does! As soon as we can make my father see things our way." Claire's pale 
cheeks flushed angrily. "Kingsley and I know each other a great deal better than you ever 
supposed. We—we knew each other when we came on board." 

Claire brought out this final statement with a mixture of anxiety and bravado. 

"I know," Leonie said with a sigh. 

"You know?" Claire was plainly taken aback. 

"But, in Kingsley's own words, that's irretrievably past now. He doesn't want to marry you 
any more, Claire. He wants to marry me—because he thinks I, too, am a very wealthy girl, but, 
unlike you, I haven't got a father who will prove difficult." 

"I don't believe it!" Claire sprang to her feet, and for a moment she stood staring at Leonie, 
almost as though she would strike her. 



"I'm sorry, dear. There's no easy way of saying these things. But it's absolutely true. That 
was what we were talking about when you saw us on deck." 

"I don't believe it," said Claire again. And before Leonie could stop her, she wrenched 
opened the stateroom door and went running along the corridor and up the stairs, presumably 
in search of Kingsley Stour. 

Leonie, suddenly feeling drained and exhausted, dropped down into the chair which Claire 
had vacated. 

She had hated every minute of that interview, but she would willingly have prolonged it 
rather than have Claire receive the final disillusioning blow at Kingsley Stour's hands. Try as she 
would, she could not feel anything but a brute to have set such a train of events in motion. 

She reminded herself that she had had proof after proof of Kingsley Stour's worthlessness 
and his unscrupulous designs. She tried to imagine the sort of life from which Claire had really 
been rescued. But nothing could alter the fact that her sweet, disarming, affectionate 
companion was being dealt a cruel blow, and that she herself was responsible. 

For a long time Leonie sat there, feeling unutterably dispirited, and longing nostalgically for 
her distant home, where, it seemed to her now, no emotional complications ever occurred. 

Then at last she heard light, familiar footsteps returning, and she braced herself for the 
entry of a shattered Claire. 

But although the door opened, and Claire stepped into the room, there was nothing 
shattered about her. She looked puzzled and angry, but her cheeks were flushed and her eyes 
were bright. And what she said was— 

"Leonie, why did you tell me that wicked story? I've been talking to Kingsley and I told him 
all about it. He says there isn't a word of truth in it." 



CHAPTER NINE 


If the floor of the cabin had opened and deposited her somewhere in the engine-room, Leonie 
could not have been more astounded. She stared at Claire in stupefaction, while the most 
dreadful chill of misgiving crept over her. 

"N-not a word," she stammered. "No truth in it? But of course there is! How dare he be like 
that! Not an hour ago he was begging me to marry him, and telling me that any feeling he had 
had for you—" 

"Look here, dear; it's no good trying to add these embarrassing details." Claire spoke almost 
kindly, and in a much calmer tone than Leonie, who had believed that she would have to do 
the calming. "I don't know what can have come over you, but I suppose we all do the craziest 
things at times. If you —if you've got a crush on Kingsley, as he says, I do understand, but it was 
terribly mean of you to—" 

"Crush on him!" Leonie pounced on the offending phrase. "I can't stand him, if you must 
know the truth. He's nothing but a cheap, small-time adventurer, looking for a wealthy girl 
without too much parental trouble attached." 

"Leonie!" 

"But it's true! Do you suppose I'd have felt it my business to interfere and try to save you 
from him otherwise?" 

"It was rather impertinent of you to have such ideas, anyway," Claire retorted coldly. 

"Oh, I know it sounds awful, put that way!" 

Distractedly Leonie put up her hands and absently rubbed her cheeks, which felt and looked 
pale. Then, with a great effort, she made herself speak slowly and reasonably. 

"Look, Claire—however interfering or impertinent it may sound, I was deeply worried about 
you, and felt I must try to let you see him in his true colors." 

"But you don't know anything about his true colors. You don't know him as I do, Leonie. I 
know you were prejudiced against him from the beginning, but it was quite unfair of you, 
because you simply didn't know him until you came on board." 

"I knew about him," Leonie said desperately. 

"What did you know?" asked Claire sharply. 

There was a moment's hesitation. And then it seemed to Leonie that the time had come for 
complete candor. Even Sir James would surely absolve her at this moment. 

"Your father told me he was worried about an attachment you had had, and he described 
the man in in less than complimentary terms. That very first night on board I happened to see 



you and Kingsley Stour together—" 


"You mean you spied on us?" Claire's lovely face was suddenly quite hard. 

"No." Leonie made a little gesture of protest. "It was quite by accident. But I couldn't doubt 
who he was, when I saw you together—Please be fair to me, Claire. It was a perfectly odious 
position for me to be in. I simply didn't know what to do." 

"It wasn't necessary for you to do anything," Claire said, but more quietly. "It wasn't your 
business, Leonie. Can't you see that?" 

"Well, to a certain extent I did feel that. Certainly enough to keep me from letting your 
father know— particularly when we heard he was ill and must not be worried. But after the 
incident at Naples, when Kingsley Stour deliberately tried to have me left behind—" 

"That's another crazy idea of yours," Claire interrupted impatiently. "Why should he, 
anyway?" 

"Because I had told him I knew why he was on board," said Leonie, looking straight at the 
other girl. 

"O-oh—" For the first time Claire looked a trifle shaken. But she recovered again almost 
immediately and said angrily, "You told me you were satisfied that was all an accident, after all. 
You seemed to accept his explanation." 

"I only pretended to." 

"You've done rather a lot of pretending, it seems to me," Claire said curtly. 

"Yes," Leonie agreed unhappily. "But you presented me with the best bit of pretence, you 
remember. The idea that I was a rich girl, travelling for pleasure. That was what really 
precipitated matters. When I found there was no way of arguing you into seeing Kingsley 
Stour as he was, I determined to make him show you himself." 

The other girl made an impatient little movement of her shoulders, but Leonie refused to be 
silenced. 

"I embroidered your story about me. I let him think I was not only wealthy, but peculiarly 
without any hard-headed men-folk to interfere with my plans. I'm sorry, Claire—but from that 
day he began paying me quite extravagant court. It ended this evening, as I've told you, in his 
asking me to marry him." 

"But he denies it." 

"Then he is lying," said Leonie coldly and flatly, and with such conviction that again Claire 
looked shaken. 

There was a moment's silence. Then she said, almost pleadingly. 

"One of you is lying, Leonie. And—I'm sorry—but naturally I take the word of the man I love 
against yours." 



"Then you think I just built up a tissue of lies, because I want him myself?" Leonie looked 
incredulous. "You think I'm jealous and trying to make mischief? You can't think that, Claire. 
You know me too well." 

"No, I don't think that." Claire spoke slowly, in a troubled tone. "I thought it for a moment, 
because I couldn't imagine any other possible reason for your saying such things. But now 
you've told me about what Father said, I think I know what happened. I accept the fact that you 
genuinely felt you ought to do something. It was officious of you, and you were acting without 
knowing the truth about Kingsley, but—you felt you should. All right. But when you found your 
arguments didn't affect me, you should have left it at that, Leonie. I think you've made up this 
tale this evening, in a last attempt to estrange me from Kingsley." 

"Oh, Claire!" 

"And though I'm willing to believe you feel you're acting from excellent motives, I think it's 
pretty mean of you." 

Leonie gave an angry little laugh and pushed back her hair with the back of her hand, in a 
weary gesture, for it had been an exhausting evening. 

"I don't know what else to say to you," she said helplessly. "If you really suppose I should 
invent all that—" 

"Why should Kingsley deny it? We always come back to that. If your story were true, Leonie, 
he would have regretfully admitted it. I gave him the opportunity to do so. If he really wanted 
to be free to marry you, why didn't he say so?" 

"I don't know," said Leonie unhappily. 

"You see?" 

"Unless—" Suddenly like a light in the darkness the explanation flashed into Leonie's mind. 
"Claire, will you answer me something quite truthfully?" 

Ye-es. 

"Before you told Kingsley what I had said to you, did you tell him—did you even casually 
mention—that I was not at all what you had made me out to be? That I was just a girl in your 
father's office?" 

For perhaps half a minute there were signs of a struggle on Claire's face. Then, true to her 
promise, she admitted reluctantly, 

"Well, I—did, as a matter of fact. I suppose you think that was very mean?" 

"Not necessarily. But—how did you put it?" asked Leonie curiously, because she simply 
could not imagine how this conversation could have gone. 

"Why, you see—I couldn't just rush up to him and tax him with proposing to you. At least, 
fortunately I didn't make such a fool of myself. I said that I wanted to—to speak to him about 
you. And he said, 'Oh? My friend Leonie?—the golden girl?' and laughed." 



"Yes?" prompted Leonie, as Claire hesitated. 

"I felt mad suddenly, particularly after what you had said, and—it was mean, as a matter of 
fact," she added in objective parenthesis—"I instinctively tore away all the borrowed glamor 
and said, 'She's not a golden girl. She's just a girl in my father's office.' I'm sorry, Leonie." 

"It doesn't matter," Leonie said gently. "It doesn't matter a bit, as far as I am concerned. 
Only that was why he repudiated any proposal he had made." 

"Oh, Leonie, that's not true!" 

Claire's denial was immediate and emphatic. But, for the first time, Leonie thought she 
detected a note of misgiving in the other girl's voice, and wisely did not press her point. It was 
just possible, she supposed, that Claire's own common sense and judgment might gradually 
accomplish what no further argument could do. 

There was silence in the cabin for quite a long time. Then Leonie said, 

"It's been a horrible evening, hasn't it? I don't think I've ever felt more exhausted or drained 
in my life. I'm going to bed, Claire." 

"But we haven't—I mean, we can't leave it like that. We haven't settled anything." 

"We've arrived at an impasse," Leonie replied. "As you said, either he or I must be lying. 
You prefer his word to mine, and you're quite entitled to do so. That's all there is to it." 

"But you—you won't admit—" Claire hesitated. 

"I've nothing to admit, Claire dear. Except that I interfered too enthusiastically, perhaps, in 
someone else's affairs, and I've no one to blame but myself if I appear in a very unfavorable 
light." 

"And is that—all you have to say?" Claire sounded almost pathetically anxious to 
recapitulate her arguments to someone. 

"Yes, and I'm going to bed," Leonie said. "Goodnight, Claire." And, without more ado she 
went into her own room and shut the door after her. 

But the moment she was alone, she dropped down on the bed and buried her face in her 
hands. It had been the most odious, the most shattering experience of her life, and now that 
she no longer needed to keep up appearances, she found that she was actually shaking. 

Never before had she attempted to measure herself against someone unscrupulous and 
quick-witted. And the speed and completeness with which he had turned the tables on her, and 
made her seem the liar, gave her the same sort of shock as if he had slapped her face. 

"I ought never to have put myself in such a position," she thought, much too late. "My 
instinct was sound when it prompted me to withdraw. When I felt that—that Mr. Pembridge 
would have thought poorly of the whole thing." 

Only—the Assistant Surgeon had offered her such a splendid opportunity, as it seemed, that 
evening. She had felt so sure that the moment for rescuing Claire had come. It would have been 



cowardly to refuse it. 


"And it would have worked," thought Leonie, "if only Claire hadn't innocently blurted out 
the truth first. That must have been a shock for him!" 

There was some slight consolation in that thought, even though of a somewhat unworthy 
variety. And, very faintly cheered by it, Leonie undressed and went to bed. 

Sheer weariness kept her from lying awake. But her troubles seemed to follow her into her 
sleep, and she woke, unrefreshed, to the unpleasant realization that she would have to face an 
angry, disillusioned Kingsley Stour at the first surgery. 

Not that he was in a position to upbraid her, of course. But the whole situation had now 
become so utterly distasteful to her that she wished with all her heart that she need never set 
eyes on him again. 

It did not, however, occur to her to try to get out of the duties she had voluntarily assumed. 
And so, promptly on time, she presented herself at the surgery, and had everything in readiness 
by the time the Assistant Surgeon entered—cool, handsome and completely self-possessed, in 
his white uniform. 

"Good morning. Nurse," he said, addressing her thus for the first time. 

"Good morning." 

"Looks like a busy morning. I see there are several of the crew already waiting outside." 

"Y-yes. I thought I heard them talking." 

"Better let the first ones in, and we'll get going right away." 

"Very well, sir," said Leonie, and went to summon their first patient. 

She supposed he could not very well have staged any sort of scene, with several of the crew 
already waiting to come into the surgery for attention. But that he should say nothing —give no 
indication in his manner that they had passed through the most profound crisis since last 
meeting—seemed almost unbelievable. 

He was treating her as he might have treated Nurse Meech. With rather more pleasant 
formality, if anything. Very much the busy Assistant Surgeon who appreciated his nurse's 
presence, but only in a purely professional way. 

She was divided between indignation and amusement. 

This was the man who had declared passionate love to her the previous evening—who had, 
in fact, begged her to marry him. He must know that she knew him now for exactly what he 
was, for he could not suppose that Claire had kept silent on their conversation. And yet—he 
was apparently not even abashed. 

As she noted down treatments, changed dressings, bandaged minor injuries, Leonie was 
thinking. 



"Then this is how he deals with awkward situations. He just ignores them —puts a line under 
them. If I don't say anything, I don't believe he will. He simply relies on his bare-faced 
effrontery and his persuasive tongue—Oh, what shall I do with Claire?" 

Between the crew surgery and the hour for the cabin-class passengers there was a slight 
pause. 

"You might take those prescriptions along to the dispensary. Nurse. I'm going to step outside 
for a smoke," said the Assistant Surgeon, without even glancing at her. 

"Very well, sir. I suppose that does get you out of the awkward possibility of having to stay 
and explain yourself," Leonie replied coolly. 

She thought for a moment that he was even going to turn his back on that challenge. Then 
he raised his head and regarded her with a sardonic little smile which made him look a much 
older and harder man than he usually looked. 

"What about doing some explaining yourself? he inquired scornfully. 

"Do you think it's necessary? I'm quite willing to do so, if you would really like me to put into 
words — She stopped, because footsteps were heard coming along the narrow corridor, and 
she recognized them for Mr. Pembridge's. At this point, however, Kingsley Stour did not seem 
to think silence was called for. 

"Perhaps you don't need to explain, after all, he said coolly and distinctly. "But remember in 
future that any girl who passes herself off as something she is not runs the risk of getting her 
fingers pretty badly burnt. Isn't that so, sir?" He turned with a grin to Mr. Pembridge, who had 
come in in time to hear most of this speech 

"As a general principle—yes," replied the Senior Surgeon, not appearing to notice that 
Leonie turned scarlet and then white with mortification. "But as applied to Nurse Creighton, it's 
simply a piece of damned impertinence. I imagine you will want apologize, now you've had a 
moment to think it through." 

"On the contrary, I see no reason to apologize." 

"My mistake," said Mr. Pembridge coldly. "I had supposed you were a gentleman. You have 
the outward appearance of one. But I see I was wrong." 

"Look here, sir!—if you knew half that I do about Nurse Creighton—" 

"I know a great deal more about Nurse Creighton than you, my dear fellow, and I don't 
intend to have her insulted while she's working for me. Now kindly go and cool your heels 
somewhere else while I take the passengers' surgery," said Mr. Pembridge. 

"But I insist on—" 

"Mr. Stour"—the older man's voice was quiet, almost gentle—"I am your superior officer." 

"Very well, sir." 


Angrily, and with obvious reluctance, Kingsley Stour went out of the surgery, and for two 



minutes there was silence, while the Senior Surgeon sat down at the desk and began to 
rearrange some papers. Then, without looking up, he said. 

"There's no need to cry about it. But you were a very silly girl ever to put yourself in that 
position, and you really asked for what you got." 

"I'm n-not crying," Leonie said, staring very hard out of the porthole and somehow 
controlling a desire to sob aloud. 

"Then blow your nose and stop sniffing." 

Humbly Leonie complied with his direction, and after a moment she was able to say huskily, 

"Thank you very much for—for defending me." 

"Well, I don't know that it amounted to anything quite as grand as that." Mr. Pembridge 
regarded her with some dry amusement. "But I certainly was not going to have him talk to you 
in that strain, whether you deserved it or not." 

"Mr. Pembridge—sir—I didn't really deserve it," Leonie declared pleadingly. 

"No? Hadn't you been passing yourself off as a well-endowed play-girl, instead of a nice, 
useful secretary?" 

"In a way—yes. But—" 

"In what sort of way?" inquired Mr. Pembridge, who had an exact mind. "Either you did so 
or you didn't." 

"It's all rather involved," Leonie said with a sigh. 

"I'm sure it is. That's why I said you really asked for what you got. But I think I hear our first 
patient coming. Powder your nose and smile, or else they will think I've been bullying you." 

"Yes, sir," said Leonie submissively. For the extraordinary thing was that Mr. Pembridge's 
brisk and astringent manner had the effect of making her feel what a nice and worthwhile 
person he was. And if this seems altogether illogical, it can only be said that human nature is 
illogical. 

They were busy that morning, and by the time the last patient had departed, Leonie felt sure 
that her own unimportant affairs had quite slipped from Mr. Pembridge's mind. But, as he was 
leaving, he turned at the door and said, 

"If it's going to be embarrassing or unpleasant for you to work closely with Stour in future. 
I'll arrange that you take surgery with me always, and Nurse Meech can assist him." 

"Oh, sir—" Leonie flushed at this signal mark of concern on her behalf, and was about to 
accept gratefully. But then it suddenly occurred to her that she had no intention of giving 
Kingsley Stour the satisfaction of thinking she was afraid of him. So she added hastily, "Thank 
you very much—but I don't think that's necessary." 


"As you like." Mr. Pembridge's tone was mortifyingly indifferent. And then he went away. 



leaving Leonie to wonder if she had given him the wrong impression by insisting that she was 
still prepared to work for Kingsley Stour. 


During the next few days life took on a curious and somewhat embarrassing quality. 
Inevitably she and Claire were strained in their relationship, and Leonie was glad that her 
professional duties cut their time together to a minimum. But, even so, as they shared the 
suite, they could not entirely avoid each other. 

Neither referred again to the dreadfully revealing discussion they had had about Kingsley 
Stour. But it was not to be supposed that it was ever far from either of their minds when they 
were together, and more than once Leonie thought Claire would have liked to reopen the 
discussion. 

But either she realized there was nothing much more to be said, or else she was afraid they 
might be forced to an open breach. At any rate, she kept silent on the burning topic. 

As for Kingsley Stour himself, he was very correct in his attitude towards Leonie now, and 
called her "Nurse" on every possible occasion. And for her part she allowed a veil to be drawn 
over what had happened, and made no further attempt to shame him with his own conduct. 

Leonie now felt so very much one of the nursing staff on board that it was almost a shock to 
her when, the day before they reached Colombo, Mr. Pembridge broached the possibility of 
their taking on a substitute nurse there. 

"But do you have to?" Leonie looked dismayed at the prospect. "I'd much rather go on as I 
am." 


"Are you sure?" The Senior Surgeon looked at her with an uncomfortable degree of 
penetration. "You've been working hard during the hottest part of the journey, and you're 
beginning to look as though you're finding the trip rather strenuous." 

"Oh, no, really. It's not the heat—or the work," Leonie assured him. "I mean—" She faltered 
and blushed slightly because of the implication that something made her look less than her 
brightest. "I'd much rather go on as a nurse. It's so much—easier that way," she insisted, 
thinking how complicated life would become if she had once more to live constantly in Claire's 
company. 

"Well, you should know best." Mr. Pembridge's tone was unnecessarily dry. "But if you 
change your mind before tomorrow morning, let me know. We ought to be able to get a relief 
nurse, if necessary." 

"I shan't change my mind," Leonie assured him with fervor, and Mr. Pembridge did not press 
the point. 

On Nurse Meech's generous insistence, it had been arranged that she should stay on duty 
the next day, while Leonie took the opportunity to go ashore. 

"I've visited Colombo twice already," she told Leonie, "and it would be too bad if you lost 
your one chance because you've been kind enough to help us out. It's one of the loveliest of all 
our ports of call, and you simply have to go to the Pettah—that's the Oriental Bazaar—and see 
the silks and jewels and the gold and tortoiseshell boxes and things. Maybe Mr. Pembridge will 



take you." 


But Mr. Pembridge did not offer to do so—possibly remembering the rebuff on a previous 
occasion. Instead, Nicholas Edmonds unexpectedly offered to take her ashore, and Leonie very 
willingly accepted. 

"Now you spend so much time being a ministering angel, I see very little of you," he 
declared. "How is life in the ship's hospital? Very exciting or very dull?" 

"Neither, I suppose." Leonie smiled. "I love the work, which makes it anything but dull. But 
fortunately we haven't had any high spots of drama, and I don't think one wants them in a 
ship's hospital. We're just there to keep people well and able to enjoy themselves." 

"And for the occasional emergency." 

"Well—yes. That, too, of course." Suddenly she remembered Renee Armand's visit and what 
she had said about her one-time husband. 

"Talking of keeping people well," she said carelessly, "how are you yourself?" 

"I?" He shrugged. "All right, I suppose." 

"That sounds a bit negative. Which probably means that you don't feel too good. Why don't 
you let Mr. Pembridge have a look at you? Maybe you want some further treatment," 
suggested Leonie tactfully. 

"Oh, I might do something about it when I get to Melbourne." He spoke a little impatiently. 
"It's not interesting. Let's talk of something else." 

Leonie did not press the point, since she saw it was useless, and they talked of other things. 
But when they went ashore at Colombo, he was so interesting and lively and made such an 
amusing and informative companion that he looked infinitely better than she had seen him look 
at any other time during the voyage. 

"Mr. Pembridge was right," she thought. "More than any medical treatment he needs a 
purpose in life and the feeling that someone cares what happens to him. I wish one could say 
something more to Renee Armand—" 

But Leonie's experience of taking a hand in other people's lives had not proved a very happy 
one. And she decided at that moment that, much though she liked Nicholas Edmonds, he and 
his Renee must settle things for themselves. 

He proved an admirable guide through the Pettah— that entrancing example of an Eastern 
Bazaar, where veiled women and turbaned men people a scene which seems to come straight 
out of the Arabian Nights. 

Dark-skinned races from every corner of the Orient mingle here, in their brilliant, varied 
native costumes. And Leonie hardly knew which to look at most the picturesque people 
themselves, or the exquisite merchandise they offered. 

Gorgeous silks, of a coloring and texture she had ever seen before, drew exclamations of 
delight from her. And Nicholas Edmonds paused, smiling indulgently, for as long as she wanted 



to examine the jewellery and the wonderful metal-work. 

"It's the loveliest place yet," she declared. 

"Because you're on holiday after hard work," he replied teasingly. 

"Perhaps that has something to do with it, Leonie conceded with a smile. "It could hardly be 
further removed from hospital routine. And I can't tell you how glad I am to have this interlude. 
It was very kind of you to bring me." 

"My dear child, it was very generous of you to give me your charming company when I 
suppose you could have gone with either of your good-looking surgeons," replied her 
companion amusedly. 

"No-o, I couldn't. Neither of them asked me," Leonie explained with candor. "And with one 
of them—it wouldn't have been any good if he had." 

"Poor Pembridge still in your bad books?" Nicholas Edmonds looked amused again. 

"Mr. Pembridge! Oh, no. I didn't mean him." She looked naively surprised. 

"No?—Oh, excuse me. I don't seem to have kept up with the rapid march of events." Her 
companion laughed outright then, and Leonie laughed, too—but doubtfully, as though she 
were slightly taken aback herself to find how rapidly situations changed. 

He took her to lunch at one of the big hotels on the sea-front, and here she ate curry such as 
she had never tasted before, and sampled the little "sugar bananas" of the district and the 
succulent paw-paw. 

After that there was just time to take a rickshaw ride, to see a little of the beautiful wooded 
and flower-jewelled country around Colombo, before they had to return to the ship. 

Back on board they found letters from England, and Leonie eagerly devoured the budget of 
home news, which consisted of reports from her mother and sister of experiences that were 
very minor compared to her own. But they took on a special charm and significance because 
they were happening at home, and for an odd moment or two Leonie felt overwhelmingly 
homesick. 

In addition to her family letters, there was one from Mr. Collier telling her that Sir James was 
now making a good recovery, and that Leonie's accounts of the voyage—and his daughter's 
enjoyment—gave him much pleasure and satisfaction. 

Remembering the expurgated account she had had to give of almost everything that had 
happened, Leonie felt guiltily glad Sir James could not know how ruthlessly the news was 
censored. But the reference to him made her decide that she must make a genuine attempt to 
get nearer to Claire again. 

"After all, his sole reason for sending me was that I could be a companion to her," thought 
Leonie remorsefully. "If we hardly ever see each other, and rather embarrassedly avoid each 
other, I can't be much help or comfort to her." 

She was too busy that evening to do anything much about it, as Nurse Meech was now 



taking a turn off duty. But she determined she would make an attempt on the morrow. 


During the next day, Claire proved extraordinarily elusive, and although it was not late when 
Leonie came back to their suite at night, Claire's door was already closed and there was no sign 
of a light and no sound from her. 

So anxious was Leonie for a talk by now that she nearly knocked on the door. But nothing 
useful has ever been said to or by someone roused unwillingly from sleep. And so, reflecting on 
this, she went unwilling to her own bed. 

Like most nurses, Leonie could sleep easily and almost at will, and in spite of her disturbed 
feeling about Claire, she did not lie long awake. 

How long she had slept she could not have said, when suddenly she was roused by soft, 
urgent tappings on her door, and a voice saying in frightened tones, "Leonie! Leonie!" 

"Come in! What is it?" And suddenly and instinctively alarmed, she leapt out of bed and ran 
to the door without even waiting for a dressing-gown. 

As she did so the door opened to disclose Claire, drooping against the side of the door¬ 
frame, her hair disordered, and her face a queer putty color. 

"Oh Leonie"—she gasped—"I feel so ill. It's that pain again—but much worse—I think I'm 
going to die." 



CHAPTER TEN 


"Oh, no, darling, you're not! People don't die of even a bad pain." Immediately Leonie was the 
calm, competent, infinitely comforting nurse, and Claire her patient. Personal embarrassment 
between them no longer existed. 

"Come, let me help you back to bed" —Leonie's arm was round the other girl, strong and 
reassuring—"and I'll get Mr. Pembridge to come and see you." 

"Oh, yes—please do." Neither of them suggested Kingsley Stour for the emergency. "I 
wanted to tell you about this pain before, Leonie. But somehow—" 

"I know, darling." Remorse smote Leonie, even though the estrangement between them was 
certainly not all of her making. "It hasn't been easy to talk together in the last few days, has it? 
But we'll change all that now." 

As she talked, she had helped Claire back across the sitting-room into her own cabin, and 
now she put her into bed. She was oddly cold, in spite of the warmth of the night, and Leonie 
wrapped a travelling rug round her. 

"I won't be a moment. I'll get the stewardess to stay with you while—" 

"Don't leave me!" Claire interrupted sharply. 

"Very well." Leonie yielded immediately. "I'll get the stewardess to fetch Mr. Pembridge." 
And she rang the bell with some urgency. 

Fortunately the stewardess came at once, and a hasty explanation from Leonie and one 
glance at Claire sent her hurriedly in search of the Senior Surgeon. Meanwhile, Leonie threw on 
a wrap and thrust her feet into slippers, and then returned to sit by Claire and give her what 
comfort she could. 

"What do you think it is, Leonie?" Claire looked at her with big, frightened eyes. 

"I don't know, my dear, and it's always silly to make guesses," Leonie said, taking her cold 
hand and chafing it gently. "But Mr. Pembridge will know. He was just about the cleverest man 
at diagnosis when I was with him at St. Catherine's." 

"It couldn't be appendicitis, could it?—because that's always a pain in the side, isn't it?" 
Claire pressed her anxiously. 

"Not necessarily," Leonie felt bound to tell her. "But when Mr. Pembridge comes—" 

And then Mr. Pembridge came, bringing with him the most extraordinary sense of 
reassurance and calm, and as Leonie yielded her place by the bed to him, she remembered how 
he used to bring even into the operating theatre a feeling of confident optimism which infected 
both nurses and patient. 

He was not very long examining Claire and asking her a few unhurried questions. 



"Why didn't you tell Leonie about this earlier?" he asked once, making Leonie feel much 
more a friend than a nurse by this use of her name. 

"I—didn't want to talk about it. I just hoped it would go off," Claire said a little evasively. 

"It's not the kind of pain that goes off." The Senior Surgeon smiled at her. "Pity you didn't 
mention it before, my dear. We'd have had you tucked up in hospital in Colombo by now, 
minus your appendix and feeling fine." 

"You mean—it is appendicitis?" 

"Afraid so. As it is, you're going to be able to boast to your friends for years that you were 
operated on at sea." 

"You're going to—operate on me?" Claire's eyes opened wide again. 

"Right away," Mr. Pembridge said, as though he took out appendices at the rate of four an 
hour before breakfast. "It's quite a simple operation, you know. Leonie will tell you that. She's 
seen enough of them." 

"But—couldn't we wait until we get to Fremantle or—or somewhere?" 

"It isn't a case where I'd want to wait," Mr. Pembridge said, though without drama. "By the 
time we get to Fremantle you'll be sitting up and enjoying your convalescence." 

"Mr. Pembridge, are you quite sure it would be wrong to wait?" 

"Quite sure," said Mr. Pembridge. "We'll get you down to the hospital now. Leonie and 
Nurse Meech will get you ready. Stour will give you the anaesthetic, and you can leave the rest 
to me." 


"I—I don't know what to say," stammered Claire. "It's all so sudden. There's no time to 
think-" 

"That's the way to have an operation," Mr. Pembridge told her with a smile. "No one wants 
to think over an operation beforehand. Much better to think of it in retrospect. Try not to be 
frightened" —he ruffled her fair hair as though she were a child—"your friends will look after 
you, remember." 

Then he turned to Leonie and said, 

"I'll send the orderlies to fetch her. Get ready, will you?" 

"Yes, sir. Of course." 

Leonie came with him into the sitting-room of the suite, even though it meant leaving Claire 
alone for a moment. 

"Is it so urgent?" she asked softly. "Oughtn't we to cable for her father's consent or 
something?" 


"There isn't time." Mr. Pembridge was not smiling nor specially reassuring any more. In fact. 



he looked bleak. "There's a strong probability of perforation in a few hours if I don't operate 
tonight. One lesson on the danger of delay in a case like this is enough." 

"0hI—of course." She remembered suddenly that this was how he had lost the girl he loved. 
"I'm so sorry! Does it—does it make you—nervous to operate in an identical case?" 

She knew it was a silly, unprofessional question, the moment it was out. The Senior Surgeon 
smiled faintly and drily. 

"No, I'm not nervous," he said. "And you must not be either." For a moment he put his hand 
on her arm, lightly but firmly, so that she felt the distinct, friendly pressure of his strong, clever 
fingers. "Your friend is going to need all our skill and devotion tonight." 

Then he went away, and Leonie dressed rapidly in her makeshift uniform, coming in every 
few moments to speak to Claire and reassure her. 

Except for moments of acute pain, Claire was unexpectedly philosophical, and Leonie was 
struck, not for the first time, by the toughness and resolution in her, which had survived all the 
spoiling and indulging of an over-devoted father. 

"It's much more than I bargained for on this trip," she said, "but if I've got to have my 
appendix yanked out, I'd as soon have Mr. Pembridge do it as anyone. He does give one a 
feeling of confidence." 

"He always did," Leonie explained with a touch of professional pride. "Everyone who came 
to St. Catherine's was aware of it." 

"You and your St. Catherine's!" mocked Claire, not unkindly. "I believe you sometimes wish 
you were back there, Leonie, caps and long hours and Mr. Pembridge all complete." 

"Well, they were good days." Leonie smiled, seeing it now through rosy spectacles which 
somehow ignored long hours and aching feet and dull routine. "But I've an affection for the 
ship's hospital, too, and I'll see you're looked after like a queen." 

"I'm glad you are going to nurse me," said Claire, as a knock on the door announced that the 
hospital orderlies had come to fetch her. And though her tone was almost casual and she did 
not actually look at Leonie as she spoke, Leonie was touched to realize that this was her way of 
saying that they were friends again, in spite of anything that had happened in between. 

"I'm glad, too, Claire dear." 

Leonie carefully kept her tone matter-of-fact though friendly, for she knew this was not a 
moment to indulge in any emotional exchange of sentiments. But she smiled at Claire, as 
though to say that she understood her. 

Then the two cheerful hospital orderlies came in, and Claire was expertly wrapped up and 
transferred to a stretcher, and, with Leonie walking close beside her, she was taken down to 
the ship's hospital. As they passed the big clock on the centre stairway, Leonie glanced up, and 
saw that it was almost three o'clock. 

She tried very hard to maintain a cool and professional outlook on the coming operation. 
But nothing would make Claire just a case to her. She was a friend— in some sense, a special 



charge—and the recent estrangement between them seemed to make her all the more 
personally Leonie's concern. 

Not until they reached the hospital did Leonie cast a thought on Kingsley Stour's interest in 
the case. But when she saw him—pale and strained, and obviously fully informed of the gravity 
of the situation by Mr. Pembridge—she almost found it in her heart to be sorry for him. For, 
however mercenary his designs might have been, it was not possible that he had come to know 
Claire so well without becoming fond of her personally. 

Then Leonie remembered that he had been willing to sacrifice everything—including Claire 
herself—for what he had believed to be a better matrimonial proposition, and she decided not 
to waste any sympathy on him, after all. 

He spoke to Claire in an affectionate and reassuring way, but she seemed to have almost 
nothing to say to him in reply. Probably, however, she did not feel much like saying anything to 
anyone by now, Leonie reflected. Though she could not help noticing that even Claire's glance 
sought herself rather than the Assistant Surgeon. 

It was, of course, Leonie's first experience of an operation at sea, and it was Nurse Meech 
who took over nursing control. 

"Can you feel how we're slackening speed?" she said to Leonie, as they "scrubbed up" in the 
smaller surgery. "The Captain has been told, of course, and soon he'll bring us as near to a 
standstill as can be managed. Don't worry about your friend. She'll have the best attention 
possible." 

"I know," Leonie replied gratefully. But she also knew how bleak Mr. Pembridge had looked, 
after he had examined Claire. 

But as soon as she was in the larger surgery—which had been miraculously transformed into 
a small operating theatre—her professional instincts took over, and she might have been back 
in St. Catherine's, instead of on the ocean, somewhere between Colombo and Fremantle. 

The fact that Mr. Pembridge was doing the operation added to the reassuring sense of 
familiarity. And, so long as she did not glance at Claire's now unconscious face, she could 
almost pretend to herself that they were all engaged on a routine operating session in hospital. 

She was unspeakably grateful for the almost graceful rapidity of Mr. Pembridge's work, 
which left so little time for lingering anxiety. She remembered it so well, now that she 
experienced it again—the feeling of astonishment, almost exhilaration, which his sheer skill 
imparted. And, when she saw for herself how urgent the necessity for the operation had been, 
she knew that nothing could have reassured her more than to have Mr. Pembridge perform it 
in front of her. 

Familiar, too, was the curious feeling that time stood still. This was because of the intense 
concentration on what was happening in the operating theatre. One was not aware of anything 
outside, and therefore one had nothing by which to compare the passage of time. 

Only when the job was completed—as only Mr. Pembridge could complete it, Leonie firmly 
believed— and the last quick, exquisitely neat stitches had been put in, did Leonie relax from 
what she realized now must have been acute tension. 



But, even then, relaxation could only be permitted in a very partial sense. Leonie knew all 
too well that much would depend on the care and nursing in the next forty-eight hours. 

No one disputed her claim to remain by Claire's bunk-bed in the bright little hospital ward. 
So that it was she who first saw Claire open her eyes again, as dawn was breaking over the 
ocean in long, lovely streaks of rose and gold. 

For a moment Claire looked distressed and puzzled. Then she smiled faintly at Leonie and 
whispered. Everything O.K.?" 

"Completely so," Leonie assured her with a smile. 

"Your Mr. Pembridge is a marvel," Claire said, still speaking in a husky whisper. Then she 
closed her eyes again, leaving Leonie to reflect on the phrase "Your Mr. Pembridge", and to 
wonder why it gave her a mixture of pleasure and pain to hear the Senior Surgeon referred to 
thus. 

All day she stayed in close attendance on Claire, Nurse Meech generously taking the 
surgeries, and Nurse Donley—now completely restored to health except for a still useless 
hand —making the round of the other wards and keeping an eye on the few, not seriously ill 
patients. 

"I could easily keep a watch on Miss Elstone for you, if you like," she told Leonie. "You must 
be dropping with sleep. And if she needed anything I could summon Meech in a minute." 

But Leonie preferred to do her own watching, and for the whole of that day she stayed by 
Claire's side. By evening, however—when Mr. Pembridge came in for the third time that day to 
see her—it was evident that she was rallying extremely well. 

"Nurse Donley will take over now," Mr. Pembridge said. "It's time you got some sleep." 

"But if she needs me—" 

"She won't need you. At least, not for anything that Nurse Donley can't give her just as 
easily. All she needs is competent professional attention now. She's got past needing the moral 
support of a friend." 

"If you're sure—" Leonie got up, stiffly and reluctantly. 

"Quite sure. Go and get something to eat, and then go to bed. That's an order." 

"Very well, sir." Leonie smiled, faintly and relievedly, at him, and went to the dining-room, 
where a steward served her with soup and sandwiches. 

At first he lingered sympathetically, to inquire about the emergency operation, with the 
proprietorial air of one who took some part in everything which happened on his ship. But 
presently he left her to eat her meal alone—for which she was glad, as she was almost too tired 
to talk. 

It was while she was sitting there, however, that it suddenly came to her that she had not 
yet let Sir James know anything of what had happened to his daughter. And, tired though she 
was, she took out pencil and paper, and started to work out a cable which would convey the 



news as unalarmingly as possible. 

In view of Mr. Collier's assurance of Sir James' improved health, it seemed to Leonie that 
there was no question of her not letting Sir James know what had happened. If the danger to 
Claire was not entirely over, at least she could conscientiously report that the operation was 
successful. And this he had every right to know. 

It was extraordinarily difficult, however, to find just the right words which would prevent an 
initial shock, and Leonie was wondering if she had not better address the cable to Mr. Collier, 
when Kingsley Stour came into the deserted dining-room and, without hesitation, crossed to 
the table where she was sitting. 

"May I join you?" He sat down without waiting for her permission. "I want to have a word 
with you about Claire." 

"She's getting on very well." Leonie looked surprised. "But Mr. Pembridge can tell you her 
exact state better than I can." 

"It's not that. I know she's getting on well. I wanted to speak about something else. What 
were you doing, Leonie, when I came in?" He nodded suddenly towards the paper and pencil in 
her hand. 

Astonished at being addressed by her name again, instead of the usual "Nurse", she did not 
catch his meaning for a moment. Then suddenly she, too, glanced at the paper in her hand, and 
crumpled it up quickly, as though to hide its contents. 

"Nothing to do with you," she said curtly. "Why do you ask?" 

"Because I think it has something to do with me. It wasn't a letter, was it?" 

"No." 

"Then it was a draft cable." 

Not for the first time, she was surprised at his powers of quick deduction. And she decided 
that there was no point in making a mystery of her actions. 

"Very well, then. I was trying to decide how to cable the news to Sir James without giving 
him too much of a shock. But you're wrong in thinking it has anything to do with you." 

"Of course it has. What do you suppose is the next thing he will do?" 

"I don't know." 

"He will probably fly out to join the ship at one of the Australian ports." 

Leonie considered that, and then said coolly, "I suppose you're right. And very much relieved 
I shall be, for more reasons than one." 

He did not answer that immediately, and in some strange way, as the silence measured itself 
out to unusual length, Leonie felt a sort of chill apprehension growing upon her. 



"I wish you wouldn't send that cable, Leonie," he said at last, but in a curiously mild tone. 
"Claire herself won't thank you for it, you know." 

"I can't help that." Leonie spoke with resolution, though the thought of being at variance 
with Claire again dismayed her almost to the point of tears in her present exhausted condition. 
"You don't seriously suppose I could leave her father in ignorance of what has happened?" 

"She is virtually out of danger now. Is there any reason to put groundless fears into his 
mind? Especially when he isn't supposed to have any sort of shock." 

"He is much better now. Mr. Collier wrote to say so," Leonie countered quickly. "And, 
anyway, I could not possibly take sole responsibility, with Claire seriously ill." 

"You could share it with someone nearer and more suitable." 

"Whom do you mean?" 

"Why don't you cable to the relations she is going to visit? They will be able to make special 
arrangements to receive her then. They might even meet her at one of the ports before 
Sydney." 

Leonie hesitated, astonished to find that, even now, his persuasive arguments had some 
power to affect her capacity for judgment. Not to the extent of making her want to do what he 
suggested. But certainly to the extent of making her doubt the wisdom of her own decision. 

"Why," she asked, looking at him as calmly as she could, "are you so anxious to influence me 
in this?" 

"For the very obvious reason that neither Claire nor I would welcome Sir James' presence at 
this point." 

"You mean you plan—" 

"We have no plans, Leonie," he interrupted firmly. "Until we land in Australia and see how 
things are likely to work out there, Claire will make no decision, and I shall not try to force one 
on her. But if Sir James panicked and flew out to join us at Perth, say—" 

He paused, perhaps to let Leonie savor the full impact of the scene which would then ensue. 

Leonie was silent, but she passed her hand wearily over her eyes and wished her head had 
not begun to ache. It made it difficult to think clearly, or assess the situation accurately. 

Of course Kingsley Stour was thinking of it only from his own point of view. But, since he 
presented the position in those terms, Leonie was bound to reflect that an angry, suspicious Sir 
James might, at that point, do more harm than good. 

If, as she had dared to hope once or twice, Claire was beginning to have a few faint 
misgivings, any lack of direct opposition might make these grow. On the other hand, the 
appearance of her father—angrily accusing Kingsley Stour and insisting on removing her from 
his orbit—might well stiffen her resistance and force her into silly, impulsive action. 


To compromise by communicating with the cousins was not a bad idea, and would be fully 



justified by the condition of Sir James' health. On the other hand, to leave him in complete 
ignorance—" 

Leonie looked down at the crumpled paper in her hand, and knew suddenly that at any rate 
she was not equal to starting to compose tactful cables again. 

"I'll think about it," she told Kingsley Stour shortly. "I'm too tired to make any snap 
judgment now." And she got up from the table. 

"Very well." He rose, too. "But there's one other thing I want to say, Leonie, though why I'm 
not quite sure. However badly you think of me—and a lot of what you think is probably justified 
there is one thing absolutely true. I do, in my selfish way, love Claire." 

"But"—Leonie, who had been on the point of going, turned back now to look at him in 
astonishment—"how can you say such a thing to me? You were willing to cast her aside for 
what you thought to be a better proposition." 

"No. It wasn't quite like that." 

"It was exactly like that," retorted Leonie. "I know you've put up a magnificent pretence that 
nothing ever passed between you and me. But you said some pretty damaging things the other 
evening, for a man who now claims to love someone else." 

"All right. I behaved badly. I'm not claiming anything else. But what you didn't know when I 
spoke to you about—well, that evening—was that Claire and I had quarrelled." 

"You concealed that very well." Leonie sounded sceptical. 

"You put on a rather devastating act yourself," he retorted, and Leonie was silent. "It was all 
very unworthy and quite impossible to justify," he went on impatiently, "and I'm not 
pretending I'm a very worthwhile person. But when Claire was suddenly in danger last night—" 
Unexpectedly his voice shook. "Anyway, it doesn't really matter whether you believe me or not. 
Only—I just wanted to tell you, for some reason." 

Leonie was silent still, not knowing whether to believe a word of this or not, and yet slightly 
moved in spite of herself. 

"I don't know quite what you expect me to say in return." She spoke at last, doubtfully and 
not ungently. "And, frankly, I simply don't know what to believe." 

"All right. You don't really have to say anything," he told her, with a shrug and a slight laugh, 
as he accompanied her to the door of the dining-room. "But don't do anything in a hurry, 
Leonie. You might be very sorry afterwards." 

The words were not said at all in a threatening tone, and obviously were meant to refer to 
possible regrets for someone else's spoiled happiness. But something in the phrasing reminded 
Leonie unpleasantly of other times when she had found Kingsley Stour a completely 
unscrupulous person. So that although he caught her hand as he bade her goodnight, she drew 
it away hastily and replied curtly as she left him. 

According to Mr. Pembridge's orders, she should have gone straight to her cabin at this 
point. But, in spite of being weary, she now felt quite unsleepy. And so, instead of going to bed. 



she stepped out on deck, determined to have a breath of fresh air after her long hours on duty. 


Although it was now fairly late, there were still several people on the promenade deck, but 
Leonie was neither in the mood nor the dress for joining in any festivities. So she mounted the 
steps to the upper deck and, seeking out a sheltered corner, she leaned her arms on the ship's 
rail, and stared out across the moonlit waters. 

In her weary, undecided state of mind, she found her thoughts drifting hither and thither, 
without falling into any connected line. And although she tried to tell herself that this was a 
good opportunity to decide what she was really going to do about telling or not Sir James of his 
daughter's operation, she could not bring herself to consider the arguments in any clear 
manner. 

Instead, she began to think back over the incredible weeks since she had come on board. 
The heights and depths, the joys and disasters, which had crowded upon her. All experiences 
which in some curious way made life at home or at the office seem like something which had 
happened to someone else in another world. "I don't even feel like the same person," Leonie 
thought. "And I can't imagine how I'm ever going to settle down to ordinary life again. It will 
seem as though—as though all the people who matter most are miles away." 

Then she remorsefully realized that this was no way to dismiss her mother and her sister, 
both of whom were extremely dear to her. Back home with them who else would she want? 

Well—Claire, of course. Claire had grown very close to her, in spite of the unhappy 
difference over Kingsley Stour. But Claire, though dear, was not a person to change life for one. 

Few people could do that. It was silly of her even to have thought in those terms, she 
decided, and for a few moments she dropped her head on her arms, as they rested on the rail. 

She was so tired. Mr. Pembridge was right—she ought to have gone straight to bed. Mr. 
Pembridge had a habit of being right. Perhaps that was why— 

And then suddenly, although she could not see him, she knew he was standing beside her. 
Not that she had heard even his footstep above the sounds from the deck below. But she knew 
it by those incalculable little waves of emotion that announce the presence of someone very 
dear or very important. Someone who can indeed change life for one. 

And as she remained with her face hidden, too unspeakably overcome by her own discovery 
even to raise her head and look at him, she felt his hand lightly on her shoulder, and his voice 
said gently, 

"What are you doing up here all alone? I thought I told you to go to bed." 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


For a second longer Leonie kept her face hidden, savoring the delicious awareness of his hand 
on her shoulder. Then she looked up, and found the Senior Surgeon regarding her with a touch 
of concern. 

"What is the matter?" he inquired, changing his question into more precise terms. 

"N-nothing." Her voice faltered unaccountably and she felt absurdly near tears. But they 
were tears of excitement, she thought, because of the immensity of her discovery about Mr. 
Pembridge's importance to her. "I'm just tired," she said hastily. "And a little worried." 

"About Claire? You need not be. She is going to be all right now." He was reassuringly 
positive about that. 

"Oh, thank you! I'm so glad!" Leonie's face cleared. "But it wasn't quite that. I guessed she 
was going to be pretty well when you made me go off duty. What I was troubled about was 
what I ought to do about her father. I felt I ought to cable to Sir James. But, on the other 
hand-" 

She hesitated, toying with the almost overwhelming desire to tell Mr. Pembridge all her 
anxieties. But, even as she did so, he said, 

"You don't need to. I have already done so." 

"You have?" She was astonished—and enchanted— that Mr. Pembridge himself should 
have settled her problem for her. "But—why? I mean—I'm sure it was the right thing, but why 
did you do it yourself?" 

He raised his eyebrows and looked faintly amused. "I did the operation," he pointed out, 
"without the usual formality of obtaining the nearest relative's consent. In addition, I was asked 
to look after her health while she was on board, if you remember." 

"Why, of course." Leonie smiled in the sheer relief of finding that everything was now out of 
her own hands. "Oh, I'm so glad\ I wonder what he'll do," she added musingly. 

"He has already done it," replied Mr. Pembridge. "The reply to my cable came ten minutes 
ago. He wants daily bulletins—which I suppose is reasonable—and intends to fly out to join the 
ship at Melbourne." 

"He does?" Leonie simply could not hide her joy. "Oh, how wonderful! Why, that will—will 
simplify everything." 

In her relief and happiness, she spoke her thoughts aloud, and Mr. Pembridge looked at her 
a trifle quizzically, but as though he understood. 

"Makes things easier for you, eh?" he suggested a little drily. 



"Oh, indeed it does!" Leonie agreed thankfully, thinking how gladly she would leave the 
decisions to Sir James, and what a wonderful relief it would be to have no responsibility any 
longer where Claire and Kingsley Stour were concerned. "It's the best news I've heard 
since—since I came on board." 

Again Mr. Pembridge gave her that odd, quizzical glance. 

"Well, I suppose that's natural," he said, and she was struck by the fact that his tone 
suddenly sounded cooler and more remote than it had early in the conversation. But perhaps 
he, too, was feeling tired by now. At any rate, he rubbed his hand across his eyes with a slightly 
impatient movement and added, "Now go along to bed, as I told you. We can both do with a 
good night tonight." 

She went then, curiously happy to be carrying out his orders, even in so slight a matter. And 
as she went, she thought how inconceivable it was that she had not realized until this evening 
what was happening to her. 

Alone in her stateroom, she sat on the side of her bed and thought of Mr. Pembridge, for 
very much longer than he would have approved. 

She would have liked to know just when it was that her feelings towards him had undergone 
this profound change. At which point had he ceased to be the arrogant surgeon from her 
youthful past, and become the all-important figure round which her present seemed to 
revolve? 

When he chose her to help him in his work?—But the joy which she had felt on that 
occasion surely sprang from an earlier change of heart, even if she had not quite recognized it 
at the time. 

Tired though she was, she tried to think back over the events of the voyage. But, strangely 
enough, the one scene which presented itself to her memory again and again was herself 
standing on the veranda of that hotel in Naples and an angry Mr. Pembridge saying, "Get into 
the car, you little idiot. You've been holding up the whole ship." 

Impossible to think that one's heart went out to a man who addressed one thus. And 
yet—she saw him now, in her mind's eye, tall, commanding and very good-looking—and once 
more she almost tasted the salt tears of relief which had come to her as he hustled her 
unceremoniously towards the waiting car. 

"Maybe I loved him then," thought Leonie. And it gave her a strange and delicious and 
frightening shock to use that word, even in her thoughts. 

Her mind refused to reach out over practical considerations of the future. She scarcely even 
asked herself how he felt about her—or how he might be made to feel, even though his heart 
had once been given to a girl now dead. She only knew that she loved him, and that for tonight 
at any rate that realization spanned her world. 

She hardly knew when she went to bed or when she fell asleep. Relief over the solution of 
the Claire problem merged in the warm joy of knowing her own heart at last, and both 
combined to make her sink into the most perfect and tranquil sleep she had ever known. 



The next morning, more practical considerations began to force themselves upon her 
attention. She must be realistic, she told herself. Mr. Pembridge had never shown any 
special—certainly no romantic interest in her. He had chosen her to assist in the hospital, it was 
true, but only because he regarded her as a good nurse. 

Leonie reminded herself that in less than two weeks they would be in Sydney and the 
voyage would be over. After that, for all she could foresee or arrange, she might hardly ever see 
Mr. Pembridge again. 

She would have to realize that she was not the first, and would certainly not be the last, to 
lose her heart on a long voyage. People got over these things. Especially if they faced facts in 
good time and refused to delude themselves. 

In fact, Leonie was rather pleased with the hardheaded wisdom which she managed to 
impart to herself while she was dressing. And then she went down to the hospital, and Mr. 
Pembridge was sitting at his desk in the surgery, the sun bright on his smooth fair hair. And, as 
she stood for a moment in the doorway, looking at him, her heart gave such a thump that she 
thought he must hear it, and she wondered how she had ever supposed she could do any thing 
but love him. 

He glanced up then and said, 

"You're a bit late, aren't you?" 

"No! Am I?" She glanced at her watch, and realized that it still blandly registered the same 
time as when she had last looked at it in her cabin. "I'm sorry. I must have forgotten to wind my 
watch last night." 

"All right." He gave a brief, half-indulgent smile. "The circumstances were rather special." 

She smiled, too, then and asked if there were time for her to run in and see Claire before 
surgery began. 

"Oh, yes. But—wait a minute"—as Leonie turned to go—"there's just one thing first. I 
haven't mentioned to her that her father will be meeting her at Melbourne, and on the whole I 
think it's better she should not know. It might make her—worry." Mr. Pembridge rearranged 
one or two things on his desk with meticulous and unnecessary care. 

Leonie was silent, wondering how much he had guessed of the real situation. 

"I suppose you're right," she said at last. 

"Which means, of course," went on Mr. Pembridge, still studying the things on his desk, 
"that no one else must be told either." 

This time Leonie was silent for even a little longer, for, small reason though she had to study 
Kingsley Stour's interests, she could not help feeling sorry for the shock he would receive when 
Sir James came on board. 

"If you—if you really think that's the way it should be done—" she said reluctantly. 


"I do." He was very much the Senior Surgeon at that moment. 



"Very well, sir," Leonie said, and went to see how Claire was. 


Her charge was extremely cheerful, and looking so pretty and eager and friendly that 
Leonie's heart misgave her about the arrangement which had been made behind her back. But 
she reminded herself again that the matter was out of her own hands now. And, though it was 
illogical of her, she felt she loved Mr. Pembridge all the more because of this. 

"I'm so sorry I shan't be able to go ashore tomorrow," Claire said. "I've got cousins in Perth. 
Not the same family as the Sydney cousins. But one of them used to go to school in England 
and was rather a pet when he was about fourteen and I was nine. I quite meant to look him up, 
but now I can't." 

"Do we really reach Perth tomorrow?" Leonie, who had forgotten the passage of time during 
the exciting events of the last few days, pushed back her hair and made rapid calculations 
about the number of days left until they reached Melbourne. 

"Fremantle—yes. It's the port, you know, and about twelve miles from Perth. Perhaps if you 
went ashore, Leonie—?" 

"I don't think I can, darling. I know Meech specially wants to go, and I did have time off at 
Colombo," Leonie explained. "Why don't we wireless your cousin? He might be able to come 
out to the ship." 

Claire found this an excellent arrangement, and took so much interest in the composition of 
the proposed cable that it was obvious she was feeling very much better. 

"Funny how I've hardly ever thought of Maurice until now," she said musingly. "And yet at 
this moment he's as clear as anything in my mind. Must be because we're approaching his part 
of the world, I suppose. He had red hair when he was a schoolboy, and a temper that went with 
it." 


"But you said he was rather a pet," objected Leonie. 

"Oh, he exercised it on my behalf," Claire explained naively. "He fought a much bigger boy 
who'd pulled my hair one day. And did he make the other fellow's nose bleed!—Yes, I liked 
Maurice. I hope he gets the cable in time to come." 

"Anyway, I'll see it goes off right away," Leonie promised, and she went off to see to the 
sending of the cable, somewhat amused by the circumstances on which Maurice's good 
reputation rested. 

It was a strangely peaceful day. She should, she supposed, have been agitated by the 
discovery that she loved Mr. Pembridge. Or, if not, she should be worrying about what would 
happen when Sir James came on board at Melbourne. But instead she went about her daily 
routine wrapped in a sort of golden tranquillity. 

"You look so calm and happy and —relaxed," Claire said once. "Were you very worried about 
me, Leonie?" 

"A bit—one way and another." Leonie smiled at her. "But everything is all right now." 

"That's just how you look," Claire remarked. "As though everything is all right now. Leonie, 



are you in love with someone?" 


"Claire!" Leonie was astounded and a good deal put out by the other girl's perspicacity. 
"Whatever makes you think that?" 

"Oh, I don't know. You look as though you've arrived somewhere good. Not literally, of 
course. But mentally and—spiritually, I suppose." 

Leonie was silent, struck by the strangely accurate description of her state of mind. 

"It's Mr. Pembridge, isn't it?" Claire said after a minute. 

"Oh, Claire—he doesn't know a thing about it, and I don't believe he has any special feeling 
for me. I hardly dare to say—I mean, it seems presumptuous to—to feel that way when he's 
probably quite indifferent to me." 

"It's never presumptuous to love anyone," Claire said simply. "Only sometimes I know one 
has to keep it to oneself." 

"That's what I meant." 

"Have you any idea how he feels?" 

Leonie shook her head. 

"Only that he was deeply in love with a girl who died." 

"I remember. You told me. But people have to get over these things, Leonie." 

"I know. But some take much longer than others. And I suppose a few never do at all. 
Anyway, I've no reason to think—" She stopped. 

"Well, it's difficult to tell, with anyone as reserved as he is," Claire said frankly. "And there's 
not so much time left." She sounded reflective but severely practical. "Don't break your heart, 
Leonie, if nothing happens." 

"Oh, I shan't," declared Leonie, for all the world as though one could break or mend a heart 
at will. 

And then Kingsley Stour came in, with an air of smiling devotion, and Leonie slipped away to 
see after her other patients. But she was aware that he looked after her as she went, and she 
guessed that he was wondering what decision she had finally taken about Sir James. 

Inevitably he cornered her later in the surgery and, without bothering with preliminaries, 
asked curtly, 

"Did you cable to Claire's father in the end?" 

"No," said Leonie composedly, glad that he had put the question in that form, since she 
could give a simple negative without outraging her conscience. 

"You didn't?" He looked relieved. "Are you going to?" 



"No," Leonie said again. "I don't think it's necessary." 


"But you're going to let her cousins in Sydney know?" 

"I hadn't thought of doing so," Leonie replied calmly. "As you may know, Claire has cousins 
in Perth, and she has cabled to one of them asking if he can visit her on board when we're in 
port at Fremantle tomorrow." 

"I didn't know that." He frowned. "Why did she want to do that, I wonder?" 

"Why not?" inquired Leonie drily in return. "Sometimes it's pleasant to see one's relations. 
Especially if one is thousands of miles from home." 

"Yes, but—we didn't really want any of the family around before the end of the voyage." 

"Claire seemed to feel differently," replied Leonie coldly. 

He gave her a quick, suspicious glance. 

"Was the idea yours?" 

"No. At least—not the original idea that she should make some contact with this cousin. I 
didn't even know he existed until Claire mentioned him this morning, and said she was sorry 
not to be going off the ship at Fremantle, as she would have liked to see him. She wanted me to 
go instead, but I knew I shouldn't be able to get away. Then I did suggest he should come and 
see her instead." 

"It would have been better to have left well alone," he exclaimed impatiently. 

"That," Leonie said drily, "is a matter of opinion. Claire wanted to see him, and I hope she 
manages to do so." 

He said no more, but she saw he was put out. And apparently he was unwise enough to 
voice his annoyance to Claire, because late that evening, when Leonie came to see that she was 
comfortable for the night, Claire said, 

"I do wonder if Maurice will make it tomorrow. I should so like to see him—whatever 
Kingsley says." 

"What did Kingsley say?" inquired Leonie mildly. 

"Oh, well"—Claire glanced at her and laughed with a touch of embarrassment—"he didn't 
much like the idea of my digging up all the family roots here. I suppose it's natural." 

"Not if he is really concerned with your good and happiness," replied Leonie drily. "But if 
he's only thinking of his own interests, of course it would be very natural." 

"Oh, you never have a good word to say for him!" Claire exclaimed. But Leonie was struck by 
the fact that her tone was good-humored and chaffing, rather than eager and indignant. 

Claire was no longer passionately on the defensive when Kingsley Stour was mentioned. 
And, in some indefinable way, Leonie thought this was a gain. 



By the time she woke next morning, they were already in harbor, and Leonie ran eagerly to 
catch her first glimpse of Australia. The quay, she was bound to admit, looked very much like 
any other quay, and she was not quite sure at which point the waters of the harbor merged 
with those of the Swan River, on which Perth stands. But around her on deck were jubilant 
Australians, greeting their homeland once more, and everywhere there was a feeling of 
something like journey's end. 

To be sure, the voyage itself would last another ten or eleven days. But during that time they 
would be cruising round a continent, and that is not quite the same thing as crossing the great 
oceans of the world. 

At Fremantle there were quite a number of passengers disembarking, and the first goodbyes 
had to be said. None of Leonie's very special friends was among the departures—though 
several of them had been pleasant and well-liked travelling companions. But the snapping of 
even these unimportant links gave her a sudden and alarming foretaste of what it was going to 
be like when the real goodbyes had to be said in Sydney. 

When the disembarking passengers had departed, a handful of visitors came on board, and 
the very first of these made straight for Leonie, who happened to be standing at the head of 
the main stairway, in uniform. 

"Nurse, I guess you're the person to tell me what I want." The tall, frank-eyed, smiling young 
man towered over her. "I'm looking for my cousin, Claire Elstone, and I understand she's in 
hospital here." 

"Why, of course! You must be Maurice Elstone," exclaimed Leonie, noticing, even as she 
shook hands with him, that the red hair had toned down to a very pleasant chestnut shade by 
now. "Come along with me. Claire will be so happy to see you." 

"Just a moment. Let's collect these." He turned to a porter, who was staggering along 
behind with an immense basket of fruit and several parcels, on top of which was balanced a 
bouquet of beautiful, exotic-looking flowers. 

Between them, the young man and Leonie managed to take everything, and she then led the 
way down to the ward, where Claire was lying in bed, looking rather wistful and as pretty as any 
picture. 

"Here's your cousin, Claire—" Leonie began. 

But Claire uttered a delightful shriek of “Maurice\" before she could say any more, and held 
out her arms to the newcomer. 

At this the young man ungallantly thrust the rest of the parcels into Leonie's hands and 
almost picked Claire up out of bed. 

"Why, Claire, honey," he said, "you look good enough to eat. Can I give you a real hug and 
kiss without breaking you in two?" 

"Of course. I'm nearly all right by now," declared his cousin, somewhat exaggeratedly. But at 
least they managed to exchange a satisfactory embrace without any harm being done. 


"And to think you were a plain little tiddler when I last saw you!" He looked admiringly at 



her. 


"I was not! I was quite a pretty child," Claire retorted. 

"No, you weren't. You were a peaky little thing with gappy teeth," he assured her 

"Well, you thought me worth fighting over." 

"Did I?" 

"Oh, Maurice, you know you did! You punched some other boy on the nose because he 
pulled my hair." 

"Too right I did!" A look of pleased reminiscence came over his handsome face at that. "I'd 
forgotten it until this moment. Bolam—that was the fellow's name. Battling Bolam we used to 
call him. Hadn't thought of him for years." 

As it was obvious that the two cousins were now most pleasurably immersed in recollections 
of their joint past, Leonie merely saw to it that Maurice Elstone had a comfortable chair by 
Claire s bed, and then she left them to their shared experiences, which were evidently being 
relived with the utmost satisfaction. 

With Nurse Meech away, it was quite a busy day for Leonie. But whenever she looked in to 
see Claire, her chief patient was obviously having such a wonderful time that she at least 
required little attention. 

During her compulsory short afternoon rest, Maurice Elstone sought out Leonie and spent 
the time telling her what a wonderful girl his cousin was. 

"I quite agree." Leonie smiled at him sympathetically. "Have you had a talk with Mr. 
Pembridge about her?" 

"That's the Senior Surgeon? 

"Yes." 

"Nice fellow. He seems very satisfied with the way Claire is progressing. I don't much care 
for the other one." 

"The other one?" 

"The Assistant Surgeon. King or something. Bit of a bounder," stated Maurice Elstone, with 
such unruffled confidence that Leonie wondered why she had sometimes been very much 
afraid of Kingsley Stour during that voyage. 

"Did you speak much to him?" she inquired curiously. 

"Oh, no. He obviously didn't think much of me, and I have a notion he knew the feeling was 
reciprocal. It's not important. Claire won't see anything more of him once she gets to Sydney. 

"What makes you think that, I wonder?" Again Leonie looked at him curiously. 

"Well, why should she?" Maurice Elstone looked faintly surprised. "She'll have her own 



relatives then." 


"I hope," Leonie said slowly, "that the other relatives are as confident and efficient and as 
acceptable to Claire as you are." 

It was his turn to look at her curiously. But the glance was shrewd too. 

"You mean—she can do with someone to protect her from herself?" 

"I think what I meant was that I wished you lived in Sydney," replied Leonie with a smile. 

And her opinion of Maurice Elstone went up a hundred per cent when he asked no more 
questions but said thoughtfully, "I—see." 

When the call for "Visitors ashore" finally came there was a most reluctant parting between 
the cousins. On Claire's side, almost tearful. 

"Don't cry, darling," he begged anxiously. "We'll get together while you're here. Australia 
isn't all that big. And what are aeroplanes for, anyway?" 

"I know. But—but things don't always work out as one expects them to," Claire said sadly. 

"They have a habit of working out as I want them to," retorted her confident cousin. "Now 
cheer up. I'll be seeing you." And though he went away then, the pleasant glow of his healthy, 
warm-hearted presence seemed to linger. 

Nothing dramatic marked the course of the four days between Fremantle and Adelaide. 
Claire's health steadily improved, but she was quiet and seemed to be doing some deep 
thinking. And Leonie could not help thinking that her father's appearance at Melbourne might, 
after all, prove a relief rather than a shock. 

She was not, of course, present when Kingsley Stour and Claire had their more intimate 
conversations, but she dared to hope that a subtle change was taking place in their 
relationship, and that, provided Sir James indulged in no tactless display of paternal authority, 
the situation might solve itself. 

There was no one to whom she could confide her hopes and fears. But once, when they had 
a slack surgery hour, Mr. Pembridge remarked. 

"That was a nice fellow, that cousin of Miss Elstone's, who came aboard at Fremantle." 

"Yes, wasn't he!" Leonie looked and sounded enthusiastic. 

"I understood they hadn't met since childhood." 

"Yes. That was so." 

"It didn't look like that." Mr. Pembridge smiled slightly. "The young man made remarkable 
use of his few hours." 

Leonie laughed. 

"Yes. I noticed that, too. I couldn't help wondering—hoping—" She stopped, a trifle 



confused to find that she had expressed her thoughts aloud. 


Mr. Pembridge gave her that faintly ironical glance. "Yes, I see what you mean," he said 
elliptically. "Well, I don't doubt he would be much more acceptable to her father than—the 
other fellow." 

"And so much more suitable," declared Leonie eagerly. "It would be such a wonderful—such 
a happy solution, if only Claire and her nice cousin—" She stopped again. 

"So you think a happy marriage with the cousin would be a good solution?" 

"I suppose," Leonie said simply, "a happy marriage is a good solution for most people." 

He stared at her moodily for a moment. 

"I suppose it is," he agreed, "if one is lucky enough to find—and keep—the right person. It 
just eludes some people, Leonie, and that's all there is to it. There have to be the losers in all 
phases of life. One simply has to learn to be a good loser." 

But though he spoke of being a good loser, there was an indescribable touch of melancholy 
in his tone which struck a chill to Leonie's very heart. For it spoke of an ever-present, ever-fresh 
regret, which made nonsense of Claire's optimistic talk of people "getting over" their griefs. 

This was no tender nostalgia for a past that was growing dim. This was the expression of a 
sharp pain felt now—today—this very minute. 

Leonie was silent for a dismayed second or two. Then she said helplessly. 

"Don't you think time does—does help one to forget a little?" 

"That's what we all tell ourselves—and each other." He smiled briefly. "I'll believe it when 
I've proved it from practical experience." 

There was nothing much she could say in answer to that. And so she was silent again until a 
belated patient came in. But she felt as though something bright and lovely had gone out of the 
day, and although the sun shone still, for Leonie it had a false radiance. 

At Adelaide they lost several more of their passengers, and for the last two days before 
Melbourne Leonie had very little to do. Claire was improving daily, and was even carried up on 
deck to enjoy the sunshine and the soft, warm breezes, which were so infinitely refreshing and 
delicious after the intense heat of the earlier part of the voyage. 

Sometimes Leonie was severely tempted to tell her that her father would be coming on 
board at Melbourne. But if Sir James himself had not seen fit to inform his daughter of this, it 
was certainly not for anyone else to do so. And then—Mr. Pembridge had been quite emphatic 
in his prohibition. 

Sir James, of course, imagined that he was preparing a delightful surprise for Claire, while 
Mr. Pembridge supposed that ignorance of the coming meeting would save her some fretting 
and worrying during a tricky part of her convalescence. Leonie doubted if either was entirely 
right in his assumption—but silence certainly seemed to be called for in any case. 



But the morning they arrived in Melbourne, she was up early, unable to contain her nervous 
excitement and even a degree of anxiety. If only Sir James did not take too high a hand over the 
presence of Kingsley Stour on board. If only she herself could tactfully convey to him the value 
of a moderate and tolerant attitude. 

To Sir James, however, she was simply one of the girls in his office—however much this 
luxury voyage might have made her feel otherwise—and it was unlikely that he would take any 
personal advice from her. 

This time Leonie stood on deck, near the arrival gangway, watching the visitors and the few 
new passengers come aboard. And as she scanned each figure coming up the sloping gangway, 
her nervousness increased. So that when she finally saw the tall, impressive figure of her 
employer approaching, she thought distractedly that what she wanted most in the whole world 
at this moment was an ally in the coming crisis. Someone who would reinforce her own—" 

And then her frightened heartbeats suddenly stilled. For mounting the gangway behind Sir 
James, with an air of casual confidence impossible to mistake, came the best ally she could 
possibly have where Claire was concerned. Maurice Elstone, who should by rights have been 
hundreds of miles away in Perth. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


At the sight of Maurice Elstone, Leonie felt at least half of her anxieties roll away, and her 
courage and her spirits went up with a bound. With a self-possessed friendliness which would 
have been impossible in the old days at the office, she came forward to greet her employer, 
and was amused to find that he actually hesitated a moment before realizing who she was. 

"Why, Miss Creighton"—Sir James shook hands with her very cordially—"I hardly recognized 
you in that very intriguing get-up." 

"Oh"—Leonie glanced down at her uniform, flushing and laughing a little—"I have been 
doing some emergency hospital work during the second half of the trip. One of our nurses had 
an accident. And so it ended in my being able to nurse Claire personally, which was wonderful 
for both of us, of course." 

"I'm sure, I'm sure. How is she?" Sir James inquired anxiously, while Leonie and Maurice 
Elstone shook hands and exchanged a glance of amused understanding and congratulation. 

"She's doing famously, and is well on the way to a good recovery," Leonie assured her 
employer kindly. "I'll take you to her right away. She is up on the next deck, enjoying the 
sunshine." 

"Does she know I am coming?" 

"No, Sir James. Mr. Pembridge, the Senior Surgeon, thought it better—" She hesitated, 
realizing it was too early yet for frank explanations, and changed her sentence, "thought it 
would be good for her to have a happy surprise, when she was getting tired of her 
convalescence." 

"Just what I thought myself," approved Sir James. "And she certainly is going to get a 
surprise when she sees me," he added with satisfaction. 

"She's going to get quite a surprise when she sees me, too," observed Maurice Elstone, with 
equal satisfaction. 

Leonie suppressed an almost irresistible impulse to say, "She isn't the only one," and 
managed to say pleasantly no more than, "Yes, indeed." 

In her heart she had more or less decided to slip away as soon as possible and at least give 
Kingsley Stour some warning, now that the need for silence no longer existed. But the matter 
was taken completely out of her hands, for, as they mounted the stairway to the next deck, 
they actually passed the Assistant Surgeon on the way. 

For a brief and dreadful moment, Leonie thought there must surely be an explosion of some 
sort. But, incredibly. Sir James did not even notice him. Kingsley Stour was the last person he 
expected to see there and, in any case, he had probably never seen the young man in uniform 
before. 



To Sir James he was just a member of the ship's crew, one of the anonymous six hundred 
there to look after the safety, comfort and well-being of his beloved daughter. 

To Kingsley Stour, however, the encounter was obviously shattering. He drew sharply to one 
side and, in a sideways glance, Leonie saw that he had gone quite white. She also saw—though 
only in a brief impression, since Sir James was already hurrying on to see his daughter—that a 
look of indescribable, almost malevolent anger disfigured the handsome face of the Assistant 
Surgeon as he met her glance. 

It was inevitable, she supposed, since no explanations had yet been given. But it shook her 
badly that anyone could look at her like that, even in error, and she began to wonder if Claire, 
too, would look at her in angry reproach, on the assumption that she was responsible for Sir 
James' presence. 

Explanations could always be given later, of course. But first impressions were also 
important. And, as they stepped out on deck again and almost collided with Mr. Pembridge, 
Leonie actually seized his arm in her eagerness and said, 

"Oh, Mr. Pembridge—sir, this is Claire's father. Sir James Elstone. Would you please take 
him—and Mr. Elstone too, of course—to see Claire. And—and explain that it was you who 
cabled to him." 

"Why, of course." The Senior Surgeon shook hands with Sir James. "Though I don't 
remember cabling for you," he added with a smile, as he greeted Maurice Elstone. 

"I didn't need a cable. I just came under my own steam," the other man explained with an 
answering smile. "I think I see Claire." And he waved to a figure reclining in a long chair at the 
other end of the desk. 

"Where?—where?" Sir James's eagerness was touching, and he and his nephew set off at a 
smart pace, leaving the other two behind. 

"Are you coming?" Mr. Pembridge paused. 

"No. I'd rather not. I—I have other things to do. And, anyway—" Leonie hesitated. "Mr. 
Pembridge, you will make it quite clear that it was you who cabled Sir James, won't you?" 

"Quite clear," he promised. "I see that it could put you in a very unflattering light if Claire 
thought you sent for him. And even if—well, never mind." 

He left her then, walking rapidly along the deck in the wake of the other two, and Leonie 
was not able to ask what he meant by that half proviso. 

She deliberately went in search of Kingsley Stour after that. For though she had no real taste 
for the scene there was bound to be, at least she wanted to make it clear that she had not been 
actively engaged in summoning Sir James. 

But the Assistant Surgeon was nowhere to be seen. Possibly when they met him he had 
been about to go ashore. Or possibly, in the dreadful realization that Sir James was actually on 
board, he had decided it would be wise to make himself scarce. 


Disappointment and chagrin and, Leonie supposed, a certain degree of alarm, must be 



consuming him at this entirely unexpected collapse of all his plans. And in some curious way it 
must have been almost more mortifying to be completely overlooked by Sir James than to be 
angrily challenged by him. 

Unable to find him in any of the obvious places, Leonie turned her attention to her few 
professional duties. And presently Mr. Pembridge joined her for the emergency surgery which 
was all they usually held when the ship was in port. 

She glanced at him anxiously. 

"Did—everything go all right?" 

"If by that you mean did Claire embrace them both with almost equal partiality and 
delight—yes," said Mr. Pembridge drily. "There was a great family scene, and she hardly knew 
which to kiss first." 

"Then she was pleased to see her father?" 

"Very, I think. I'm not sure," Mr. Pembridge added reflectively, "that the word isn't 
relieved." 

"Ah!" said Leonie, on a note of profound satisfaction. "Then she wanted him to come 
and—and extricate her." 

"It's a comforting theory," agreed Mr. Pembridge, still in that dry tone. "And, on the whole, I 
think it is correct. Anyway, my money is on the cousin now. I should say that the happy 
marriage which you so eagerly foresaw is all but arranged by this time." 

"Do you really think so?" Leonie was enchanted, and did not bother to hide the fact. "Oh, I 
can't tell you how—how happy, how relieved I am." 

"You don't need to," said Mr. Pembridge somewhat disagreeably. "I can imagine it. Haven't 
we any surgery patients this morning?" 

"It doesn't seem like it." Leonie was a trifle subdued by his manner, and pulled down her 
cuffs and tried to look composed and very professional. 

He sat down at his desk and glanced at her. 

"Have you spoken to Stour yet about Sir James' arrival?" 

"N-no. I tried to find him, but he was nowhere about." 

"I believe he was going ashore, now I come to think of it. Well—I suppose you'll have a 
heart-to-heart discussion later." 

That wasn't quite how Leonie herself would have described it, so she said rather briefly, "I 
suppose so," and Mr. Pembridge then abandoned the subject. 

Very much later, when surgery was over and Leonie was alone, tidying up. Sir James sought 
her out. 



"May I come in. Miss Creighton?" He stood in the doorway. "Mr. Pembridge said I should 
find you here." 

"Of course. Sir James. Come in." Leonie set a chair for him, glad that he had asked Mr. 
Pembridge's permission, rather than hers, before breaking the rule of no visitors in the surgery 
outside surgery hours. 

"I wanted to come and tell you right away how much I appreciate the way you have looked 
after Claire." Sir James ignored the offered chair and, through force of habit, sat down behind 
the desk—in Mr. Pembridge's chair, which secretly annoyed Leonie. 

"It's been wonderful knowing her and having her for a friend," Leonie replied sincerely. "You 
don't have to thank me. Sir James." 

"I can understand how you feel." Sir James could not bring himself to reject any compliment 
paid to his child. "But you must have had some anxious moments." 

"Indeed, yes!" agreed Leonie, from the bottom of her heart. 

"However, all's well that ends well," went on Sir James, not disdaining a cliche in the fullness 
of his content. "And there's one thing abundantly clear," he added, with a satisfied little 
chuckle, "now that Maurice has turned up and captured her fancy so completely, she's not 
going to waste any more thoughts on that fellow who worried me so much some months ago." 

"I hope not," agreed Leonie, wondering if her employer had recovered sufficiently from his 
own illness to stand something in the nature of a shock. 

"Perhaps I troubled myself unduly, in any case," Sir James said musingly. "Very likely she 
never thought of him again, once she got on board." 

"On the contrary," Leonie felt bound to say, "she thought of him a great deal. Sir James. You 
see—he was also on board." 

"He was— what?" Sir James looked thunderstruck, and a slow, furious color suffused his 
face. 

"Oh, please don't agitate yourself," Leonie cried. "And the danger is quite over now. At least, 
I think it is. But—" 

"Why didn't you let me know this before?" rapped out her employer. 

"I was going to. Or, rather, I think I was going to," Leonie admitted more exactly. "And then I 
received the news that you had had a heart attack and must not be troubled with anything that 
might upset you." 

"Absolute nonsense!" snorted Sir James impatiently, but she saw that the recollection of his 
illness made him view her behavior in a different light. "Well—tell me the whole thing now." 

"It's a long story. Sir James," Leonie sighed. 


"Never mind. I want the whole story—however long it is." 



And so, sitting opposite him in Mr. Pembridge's surgery, Leonie at last unburdened herself 
to her employer of all the harrowing experiences which she had had to deal with on the voyage. 
He hardly interrupted her at all. Only from time to time he put a brief question in order to 
elucidate a point. Then at last, when she had finished her story, he said, 

"So the fellow is still here—on board?" 

"Yes, Sir James. At least, I think he has gone ashore at the moment." 

"And my girl considers herself more or less engaged to him?" 

"Oh, no! I very much doubt that," Leonie hastened to say. "She started this voyage thinking 
that, I am sure, though I understand she refused to give a final decision until we reached 
Australia." 

"Well, we've reached Australia," Sir James pointed out. 

"Yes, yes. But a great many things have happened in between. And most important of all has 
been the return of her cousin into her life." 

"Maurice, eh?" Sir James considered that. "But they haven't seen much of each other yet. 
Not enough to make a major decision about their lives." 

"No, of course not. But quite enough to make Claire realize that she doesn't want someone 
else." 

"You think so?" He looked doubtful and worried. "I wish I knew what to do about this. I'll 
have to have a serious talk with her, and it's the last thing I wanted to do, just when everything 
was so—happy and pleasant between us." 

Leonie looked kindly at her employer, very sorry for him in his role of worried parent, and 
said diffidently, 

"May I make a suggestion?" 

"Please do. You seem to have handled this business with a great deal of ingenuity and 
sense." 

"Then—could you bring yourself not even to mention this business to Claire? Believe me, a 
little indulgent blindness on your part, and a great deal of affectionate attention on her cousin's 
part, will do far more than any lecturing or arguing." 

Sir James looked astonished. 

"D'you mean—say absolutely nothing at all to Claire about this?" 

"Absolutely nothing." Leonie was emphatic. "In two days more we shall be at Sydney. She 
will leave the ship with you and Mr. Elstone—" 

"And you," put in Sir James with a smile. 


"And me," agreed Leonie with a pang. "She will be among friends and relatives. And, from 



everything I have seen of Mr. Stour, he will recognize that he has lost the game and merely fade 
out." 

"But what am I to say to the fellow himself?" objected Sir James. 

"Nothing." 

" Nothing ? But we are going to be aboard the same ship for two days and nights. Are you 
suggesting I should pretend I don't even see him?" 

"Just that. Sir James." 

"But that's letting him down much too lightly," objected Leonie's employer, who had 
obviously been longing for the last half-hour to get at the Assistant Surgeon and tell him exactly 
what he thought of him. 

"I can imagine few things more mortifying than to be absolutely overlooked," replied Leonie 
meditatively. "You've already done it once, and he simply hated it." 

"I've already done it? When?" 

With a touch of humor, Leonie described the encounter on the stairs, and, when he had got 
over his astonishment. Sir James burst out laughing. 

"You're a very clever girl, my dear," he said admiringly. "And I believe you're right. I shall do 
exactly as you suggest, and when we get to Sydney, you shall have the finest two weeks of your 
life, before we fly you back to London." 

"Thank you. Sir James," replied Leonie, smiling, though her heart sank at that moment into 
her neat black "ward" shoes. For the thought of going back to London, while Mr. Pembridge 
continued on board the Capricorna for the Pacific cruise, was almost more than she could 
bear. 

During the rest of that day she saw nothing at all of the Assistant Surgeon and guessed that 
he made it his business to stay ashore until the very last minute. But late in the evening they 
sailed once more, on the last lap of the Australian run, and Leonie did not have to wait long 
before the expected storm broke. 

He sought her out at the deserted end of the upper deck, where she had taken herself for a 
breath of evening air and a spell of quiet now her hours of duty were over. She had been there 
about ten minutes, watching the stars come out in a pale night sky, and thinking of the heart¬ 
breaking but inevitable parting which lay before her in two days' time. And when she heard 
footsteps behind her, she thought for a wild and wonderful moment that it was Mr. Pembridge. 
Then she turned, and saw an angry Kingsley Stour. 

"Oh—hello," she said lamely. 

"You unmitigated little cheat and liar," he returned, without any of his usual smooth 
address. 

"Sit down and relax," Leonie retorted coldly, recovering her self-possession. "And stop 
calling me names which don't apply." 



"You told me you hadn't cabled to Sir James." 


"I hadn't. Mr. Pembridge cabled." 

"Of his own accord?" 

"Certainly." 

"And you expect me to believe that? You must think me a fool." 

"No, I don't altogether," Leonie replied coolly. "I think you're a bit of a fool and a bit of a 
rogue, but not completely either. If you employed your admirable gifts in facing your 
responsibilities instead of dodging them—" 

"I didn't come here to have you give me a smug lecture," he interrupted roughly. 

"Very well. But if you came here to get the truth— the truth is that I did not cable to Sir 
James, but I did know Mr. Pembridge had done so. He ordered me to keep the fact from Claire, 
and inevitably I had to keep it from you too." 

"I don't believe a word of it. Or, rather, I think you cooked the thing up between you. 
Pembridge is just wax in your hands." 

Leonie was so astonished at this that she laughed aloud. 

"Don't you believe it," she said, with a sigh that was more revealing than she knew. "He's 
wax in no one's hands. But I don't think we're getting anywhere with this conversation. I've told 
you all I have to say, and now you'd better go." 

"And you think that's the end of it?" For a moment he towered over her. 

"I don't know what else there can be," she replied shortly. 

"No? Well, that shows that in your way you're a bit of a fool too. I told you," he said slowly, 
"that you might be sorry if you did anything in a hurry. It was silly of you to rush off that cable 
in spite of my warning. Now you're going to be sorry, Leonie." 

Before she could reply to this, he turned on his heel and left her. But she looked after him 
without any real sense of alarm, for the words had been a trifle too melodramatic, and, in any 
case, with Sir James and Maurice Elstone on board, she hardly thought Kingsley Stour would be 
able to do anything much to injure her. 

Far, far more important was the fact that time was slipping away, the last two days were 
shortening hour by hour, and very soon she would be saying goodbye to Mr. Pembridge and 
leaving him on the other side of the world. 

She wondered what really clever, glamorous girls did on such an occasion—girls who were 
supposed to be able to attract any man and make him their slave. But she didn't think there 
was anything which would make Mr. Pembridge her slave. And, anyway, she didn't want him as 
a slave. She wanted him as his charming, slightly arrogant, inimitable self. 

Later she went to say goodnight to Claire, in the small hospital ward where she still slept. 



And a very pink-cheeked, bright-eyed Claire she found there. 


"Oh, Leonie, what a day it's been!" 

Leonie smiled. 

"You've certainly had your fill of excitement," she agreed. "And your father is so happy to be 
with you again." 

"I know. He's such a darling." There was a half remorseful note in Claire's voice. "And —he 
has an odd habit of being right about things, somehow." 

"I should think," Leonie agreed gravely, "that your father is one of the shrewdest—and 
kindest—of men." 

"Ye-es." Claire was silent for a moment. Then she said suddenly, "Leonie, what am I going to 
do about Kingsley?" 

"How do you mean, dear?" 

"You know what I mean. I've had such a lot of time to think about things while I've been 
lying here ill. And I know he—he isn't all that I thought. And then," she added, with naive 
irrelevance, "there's Maurice." 

"Yes," agreed Leonie, "there's Maurice, who could really hardly be nicer." 

"Oh, Leonie, do you think that too?" 

"When I look at you two together I think of a hand and a glove," Leonie replied, smiling. "A 
very firm, warm hand, and a beautiful, decorative glove." 

"You do? Oh, my dear, that's just how it feels." Claire smiled doubtfully, but as though she 
could not quite suppress her happiness. "Do you think I'm behaving very badly to Kingsley?" 

"No," said Leonie, and she did not even offer to elaborate that. 

"How am I going to tell Father, I wonder?" Claire faced another unpleasant reality 
reluctantly. 

"You don't need to. I told him," Leonie replied calmly. 

"You told him! Oh, Leonie, how could you?—Well, I suppose someone had to, with Kingsley 
here as large as life. But if Father knows, why hasn't he come rampaging to me, with 
reproaches and warnings?" 

"He thought it better to make little of the whole incident and not speak about it at all." 

"Impossible! That isn't Father's way." 

"No? Well, I persuaded him it was the best way," Leonie explained with a smile. 

"Leonie, you're a witch! You really managed that?—But what about Kingsley? What sort of 
scene does Father propose to make with him, I wonder?" 



"That's been glossed over too, Claire. You don't need to worry. Your father simply ignored 
Kingsley. There'll be no scene there. There will be nothing unpleasant or agitating. Unless you 
want to make an issue of it, the whole thing is over." 

"But I—I'll have to speak to Kingsley about it." 

"That's for you to decide. But I doubt if he will seek a discussion," Leonie said. "He knows it's 
over too." 

And in this she was perfectly correct. No one saw much of the Assistant Surgeon during 
those last few days, and the only person who remarked upon it was Nurse Meech, who thought 
he left too much for Mr. Pembridge to do. 

During the final clearing up and packing which the last day involved, Leonie found the 
courage and opportunity to ask Mr. Pembridge timidly about future plans. 

"You are going on the Pacific cruise, aren't you?" she said, as casually as she could. 

"Oh, yes." 

"And then? I—I suppose you'll be doing the return journey almost immediately after?" She 
thought if she could even start counting up the weeks until he might be back in London, that 
would be something. 

"I don't know." He shrugged. "I might stay on in Australia." 

"Stay on in Australia!" She simply could not hide her dismay. "Oh, but—why?" 

"Why not?" He raised his eyebrows and looked as though he thought her questions a trifle 
impertinent. 

"But I thought—I thought you were going back to St. Catherine's and—" 

"Oh, not there\" he exclaimed, as though the very mention of the place tormented and 
exasperated him. "Anywhere but there." 

And then Leonie knew there was nothing more to say. 

"I'm sorry." She spoke almost in a whisper. 

"There's nothing to be sorry about," he replied curtly, and turned to speak to Nurse Meech, 
as she came into the surgery. 

And that was all. Better go and finish her packing now, Leonie supposed. They would be in 
quite early in the morning, and Claire would need all the assistance she could give. 

On her way from the surgery to her cabin, Leonie hardly noticed the occasional smile or 
greeting directed towards her, until someone barred her way and Nicholas Edmonds' voice 
said, 

"Hello. Why are you cutting me dead?" 


"Oh—I'm sorry—" She gave a breathless little laugh. "I didn't notice—I was thinking—" 



"About something which worries you?" he suggested shrewdly. 

"Oh, no." She pulled herself together and answered firmly, not wanting questions at this 
moment. 'Youlook very bright and well." She turned the subject quickly. "I think the voyage 
must have done you a lot of good." 

"I think it must." His smile had some particular meaning, she thought suddenly, and she saw 
his glance go amusedly and, she thought, tenderly, to Renee Armand, who was laughing and 
talking not far away. 

"I see. It's not only a question of health?" She smiled too, then, able to rejoice in someone 
else's happiness in spite of her own heartache. 

"Not entirely," he conceded. 

"I'm so glad! Did she—? Are you—?" 

"We are," he agreed. "I'm not doing the Pacific cruise after all. In fact, I'm 
accompanying—my wife on her Australian tour. And then we shall fly back together about June 
to London." 

"Oh, that's wonderful I" Leonie wrung his hand, and went on her way a little comforted, in 
spite of the fact that her own affairs remained unaffected by this happy reunion. 

In one sense it was quite a gay last evening. Claire and Maurice were in great spirits, and Sir 
James was kindness itself in the plans he was making for Leonie's enjoyment during her stay in 
Sydney. She had nothing to do but smile and accept and say how wonderful it all was. 

But when at last she escaped to her cabin, and had shut the door and made herself safe 
even from Claire, she flung herself on her bed and cried her heart out. For nothing that Sydney 
could offer had any real charm if Mr. Pembridge had gone out of her life. 

The ship had docked even before the passengers awoke next morning, and as soon as 
breakfast was over, people started going ashore. Everything stood ready packed in the suite 
which Claire and Leonie had shared throughout the voyage, and the luxurious rooms which had 
almost become home suddenly looked empty and alien. 

All the casual goodbyes had been said. Only the one which mattered remained. And, on 
leaden feet, and with a throat which felt dry and aching, Leonie made her way for the last time 
to the familiar surgery. 

He was sitting at his desk, as she had seen him a hundred times in the last weeks, but the 
room looked bare and singularly without purpose, now that everything had been put away. 

He got up immediately when she came in, and held out his hand to her, as though he did not 
expect the interview to be more than brief. 

"Well, Nurse"—the term was half teasing, now that she was in mufti and her nursing days 
were so completely over—"I have to thank you once again for all the invaluable help you gave 
me. I understand the Captain is making a report, and I'm sure you will be hearing gratefully 
from the Company." 



"Oh—I enjoyed it." She smiled stiffly as his fingers closed round hers. "It—it was a wonderful 
voyage." 

"Was it?" He smiled at her. "Well, I daresay that's how it seems now, in retrospect." 

"I hate—saying goodbye." 

"One always does," said Mr. Pembridge, who had no doubt said fifty other unimportant 
goodbyes that morning. "I suppose you have everything planned for the immediate future." 

"Oh, yes." She thought of Sir James' kind planning, and wondered how she was to go 
through with it all. 

"Then there's nothing to say now but—goodbye and good luck." 

"Goodbye, Mr. Pembridge," she said, almost in a whisper. And because she knew suddenly 
that the tears would come any moment now, she almost pulled her hand away and made for 
the door. 

And then, as she reached it, he spoke again, in a quick, staccato, almost desperate way. And 
what he said was, 

"I'm a fool to interfere, I know. But your happiness means so much to me, child. Won't you 
think again? You're making a terrible mistake, you know." 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Leonie swung round as though she had been shot. She had heard only one sentence of what 
Mr. Pembridge had said, "You happiness means so much to me, child." 

"Wh-what did you say?" She came slowly back across the surgery to where he stood beside 
his desk, watching her with slightly narrowed eyes and a curious suggestion of nervousness 
about him. 

"I said I think you're making a mistake." 

"No, not that. The other bit. About my happiness meaning something to you." 

"Haven't you guessed that it does?" 

"No. How should I? I thought—" She stopped, because now, by a process of delayed action, 
the rest of his speech had impinged on her consciousness. "What do you mean about my 
making a mistake? What mistake?" 

"Oh"—he made an impatient, despairing little gesture—"I don't know what I can say at this 
point that would turn you from a path you've followed so determinedly. But I don't believe 
you'll be happy with Stour. I don't think he's worthy of you." 

"Worthy of me? Of course he's not worthy of me. Nor of any other decent girl either," 
replied Leonie with spirit. "But he doesn't have to be. He's nothing to me. I shan't ever see him 
again if I can help it. I don't know what you're talking about." 

"You—you say he's nothing to you?" She was astonished—almost shocked—to see that Mr. 
Pembridge had actually gone quite pale. "You mean that—you're not—going to marry him?" 

"Marry him? I'd rather scrub floors—or preferably wards. And if they were wards at St. 
Catherine's—" 

She stopped suddenly, because she found it impossible to complete her brave little joke. 
The mention of beloved St. Catherine's, and all it stood for, suddenly took her by the throat, 
and without the slightest warning she put her hands over her face and burst into tears. 

"Oh, I wish I were back at St. Catherine's," she sobbed, like a disconsolate child exiled from 
all that mattered. "I'd l-love to scrub floors, and—and if you were there—" 

"Don't, darling!" Suddenly and incredibly, Mr. Pembridge took her in his arms and began to 
kiss her. "Don't cry like that. What is it you want? You shall have it—anything in the world, if it's 
humanly possible to get it for you. What do you want, Leonie?" 

"Th-this will do to go on with. J-just having you kiss me and call me 'darling'." 

"But you could have had that any time you liked," he protested, kissing her wet cheek again. 
"Any time on the voyage. You only had to say the word." 



“What word?" inquired Leonie, not unreasonably, though she kissed him softly, to show 
that she was not really angry with him. "You were never anything but very much the Senior 
Surgeon. If I made the slightest overture—" 

"But you made it as plain as you could that it was that damned assistant of mine that you 
wanted." 

"I did not. I wanted you. Terribly!" 

And then, for a frightful moment, she realized that she had said a great deal more than she 
had a right to say, even if he called her "darling" and kissed her, and in a sort of panic she 
struggled to get away from him. 

But Mr. Pembridge held her lightly but securely and said, 

"Oh, no, my dearest. I'm not going to let you go now. Not until this whole tormenting 
muddle is explained." 

"It's—it's a dreadfully long story." 

"I don't mind about that. I've had enough of half knowledge and misunderstandings." 

"But before I tell you about it, would you tell me one thing?" 

"If I can." 

"Only you can. Why are you so different all at once? Why are you holding me and—and 
kissing me and calling me lovely names?" 

"Because I adore you," said the Senior Surgeon, as though stating the obvious. 

"Oh, Mr. Pembridge—" 

"My name is Simon," he told her. 

"Yes, I know. It's a lovely name—Simon." She smiled suddenly and put up her hand against 
his thin cheek. "Do you really—love me?" 

"More than I can say." He looked down at her with a tenderness all the more moving 
because it had been held in check so long. 

"But—what about the—the other girl?" 

"What other girl?" 

"The one—who died. Only yesterday you said you couldn't bear to go back to St. Catherine's 
because of her. There was such real pain in your voice when you spoke of it. You said you would 
go anywhere but there, and you sounded as though your grief were as fresh as ever." 

"Did I?" Simon Pembridge said slowly. "Well, the thought of St. Catherine's did hurt almost 
more than I could bear. But not because of her, poor girl. What I couldn't face was the thought 
of the place without you." 



"Mr. Pembridge!—Simon, I mean—was that it?" 


He nodded. 

"Then you—you have managed to—get over her at last?" 

"Leonie"—he drew her close against him in a nervous, loving clasp that went strangely to her 
heart— "I'm going to tell you something I have never told anyone else. You're the only person 
who has a right to know it. I had ceased to love her before she was taken ill. I'm inclined to 
think she, too, knew we had made a mistake. I don't know. But if she had lived, I cannot 
imagine that we should have gone on with the engagement." 

"Then—losing her was not the absolute heartbreak it might have been?" 

"In some ways, it was worse," he said sombrely. "I felt that in some dreadful way I had failed 
her. I kept on thinking that if I had truly loved her, her well-being would have meant so much to 
me that I would have realized the trouble in time. Or that if she had known there was a strong, 
unconquerable love between us, that might have turned the scale and given her the strength to 
hold on, instead of slipping away. I tell you, Leonie, there were times during those first months 
when I felt like her murderer." 

"But, darling"—deliciously, experimentally, she called him that for the first time—"you know 
that's quite illogical and unreasonable, don't you?" 

"I know it when I hold you," he said, with a sigh. "You're so real and dear and calm. One 
can't be feverish and tormented in your presence." 

In all her life, Leonie had never expected to hear that she supplied such a need to any man. 
Least of all to the Senior Surgeon—to Simon Pembridge. But, as she heard these words, she 
knew suddenly that nothing anyone else would ever say to her could mean so much. 

"My dear"—she took his hand, one of those clever, beautiful hands she loved so 
well—"you'll never tell me anything sweeter than that, and if I really give you peace and 
happiness. I'll ask nothing more of life." 

He put his cheek against her hair. 

"I don't understand in the least how happiness has suddenly been thrust into my hands like 
this," he said tenderly. "But I'm holding it tight for ever more. Now explain to me, beloved, if 
you possibly can, why you seemed to find Stour's company irresistible, why even the sight of 
your own pretty friend with him sent you into agitation, why you persistently refused, even 
after he quarrelled with you that morning in the surgery, to be saved from duty with him, and 
finally why he told me himself, only yesterday, that you and he were going to be married in 
Sydney the day after tomorrow." 

"He told you that?" 

"Most certainly. That was when I finally gave up the last glimmer of hope." 

"Oh, Simon! For a clever man, and a more than clever surgeon, you really have been very 
silly. I suppose," she said reflectively, "that was his final spiteful kick, because I rescued Claire 
from him. That was what he meant when he said he'd make me sorry." 



"Please—you said you'd explain," Mr. Pembridge smiled down at her. 

And so, standing in the circle of his arm, her head against his shoulder, Leonie told him the 
whole story, from the moment when she had seen Claire and Kingsley Stour together on the 
upper desk, that very first evening. 

Like Sir James, he asked a question or two from time to time. And, unlike Sir James, he 
interrupted the recital with more than an occasional kiss. 

"I do see," he said in the end, "why you behaved the way you did. But you must also admit 
that I had some reason for being deceived." 

"But to believe that rat!" exclaimed Leonie reproachfully. "It wasn't as though you didn't 
know his type. How could you take his unsupported word that I was going to marry him?" 

"It didn't seem unsupported, darling," said the Senior Surgeon humbly. "Not in view of all I 
had observed up to then. Besides, I suppose the truth is that I was so desperately anxious about 
everything to do with you, so wretched in my jealousy and despair, that I didn't really exercise 
my common sense." 

She laughed and hugged him in the immensity of her relief and happiness. And at that 
moment Nurse Meech came in. 

"Oh, sir—" She was so taken aback that she didn't even have the sense to withdraw 
unobtrusively from what she evidently thought was a regrettable scene. 

"That's all right. Nurse. Come in and be the first to congratulate us," said Mr. Pembridge 
affably. 

At this Nurse Meech opened her mouth quite wide. For, as she told Nurse Donley with great 
originality afterwards, you could have knocked her down with a feather. But romance delighted 
her. And a romance which involved both a surgeon and a nurse (or even an ex-nurse) was the 
nicest thing possible. 

So she wrung them both by the hand and said so much about her pleasure and joy that it 
was a few minutes before she remembered why she had come in at all. 

"Oh, Miss Creighton, I forgot—Miss Elstone and her father are looking for you everywhere. 
They're ready to go ashore." 

"Why, of course! / forgot all about them too! I must go," Leonie declared to her beloved. 

"Wait a moment. When do I see you again? And where are you staying?" He held her hand 
fast. 


"At the Australia. I'm there for two weeks. And then—and then " Her voice faltered and her 
face fell. "Then Sir James is sending me back to London by air." 

"Oh, no, he isn't," said the Senior Surgeon. "You tell him you're engaged to me, and that I 
make the decisions for you in future." 


She laughed, in incredulous delight, at the picture of the future which this conjured up. 



"I'll tell him. He won't mind. He'll be thrilled! And so will Claire. Oh, there's so much to tell 
them. And I mustn't keep them any longer." 

Indeed, so sharp was her awareness of her employer's authority that she gave Mr. 
Pembridge only the hastiest kiss before she almost ran towards the door. 

But there was an authority more compelling than anything Sir James could employ. 

"Nurse—" said Mr. Pembridge quietly. 

"Sir?" She turned quickly, and he held out his arms to her. 

"Oh—" She laughed and ran back into his arms, and Nurse Meech said afterwards that it was 
better than anything she had ever seen on the pictures. 

"Tell me, darling—you're mine for always now, aren't you?" he whispered urgently. 

"For ever and ever," she promised, with all her heart. And she knew then that whether she 
went with him on the Pacific cruise, or stayed in Australia, or returned to London, home was, 
quite simply, here in his arms. 



